


The adoption of Ternstedt hardware 
for so great a number of better-built 
motor car bodies makes imperative the 
production of a vast amount of 
equipment. 


Day and night, in this new plant, 
may be observed row after row of men 
and machines actively engaged in 
maintaining the schedule required for 
this enormous output. 


TERNSTEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY DETRCIT 


Division of Fisher Body Corporation 


TERNSTEDT 


Largest Manufacturers of A utomobi le 
ody Hardware in the World 
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Federal Bearings Again Demonstrate 


Their Leadership 


Performance Such as This Tells Why the Professional 
Opinion of Leading Engineers and Manufacturers 
So Strongly Favors These Famous Bearings 


OR years the most critical engineers and manufac- 
turers have granted first position to Federal Bear- 
ings. 
Within the industry it has been general knowledge 
that these famous bearings set the standard by which all 
bearings must be judged. 


In themselves inconspicuous in that they do their work 
unseen, still every engineer and manufacturer knows that 
no single element in a motor is of more importance than 
the bearings. 


The widespread confidence in Federal Bearings finds 
practical expression in the fact that these bearings are 
used by such successful and representative manufac- 
turers as Rolls Royce, Packard, Hudson, Essex, Wills 
Sainte Claire, Paige, Maxwell, Chevrolet and a score of 
others. 
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MITGHELL MoTors GOMPANY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
or 


AUTOMOBILES 


RACINE. Wis. 
September 25, 1922, 


Federal bearing & Bushing Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 


Ten thousand miles with the hood sealed was the 
recoré established by a new F-~50 Mitchell car know as 
"White Streak" Number One when it completed its gruelling 
test in Chicago, Monday, September 18. 


Because such a demonstration is real proof of an 
automobile's stamina and freedom from mechanical weaknesses, 
you will be interested in learning how the product manufac- 
tured by your ‘company assisted in making this remarkable run 
100% successful, 


When the hood was officially opened by Dr. John 
Dill Hobertson, President of the Chicago Pageant of Progress, 
the motor was running as smoothly and powerfully as when this 
car left the factory June 4th. 



























We are proud of the record that the new Mitchell F-50 
has made for itself in this ami other demonstrations which 
have covered more than & million miles during the past four 
months, and we attribute a goodly share of the success of our 
car to the bronze-backed bearings made by the Federal fearing 
and Bushing Corp. which we use as standard equipment for both 
crankshaft and camshaft. 


When an examination of "Ten Thousand Mile Sealed Hood 
Car" Number One was made by our engineering department at the 
conclusion of the run, we found that the Federal bearings 
were as tight and sound as new, 





Very truly yours, 


MOTORS COMPANY, INC. 






- Batenburg, 
ef Engineer. 





PJssed 








The Engineers of the Federal 
Bearing and Bushing Corpora- 
tion are at your service with 
reference to your requireme nts. 
You are invited to write for 
any desired details. 


BABBITT-LINED BRONZE-BACK BEARINGS. BRONZE BUSHINGS_ BRONZE CASTINGS 
DETROIT — MICHIGAN 
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Market Never Will Be Lacking: 
for Assembled Vehicles 


Can be sold successfully on national basis by any 


company with adequate capital and selling ability. 


Without ample resources competition will fail except 


in localized territory. Large profits in small fields. 


By James Dalton 


disappear from the market at some time in 
the future? 

An emphatic negative should be the answer to this 
question, which has been heard many times of late. 

There always will be a market for assembled vehi- 
cles. The only debatable point is, who will manufac- 
ture them? They may be made by some or all of the 
following three classes: 

The present manufacturers. 

New men who may come into the field from the op- 
erating or selling end. 

Parts manufacturers themselves. 

The field won’t be monopolized by any one of the 
three. Some of the assemblers of to-day will go out 
of business, either voluntarily or otherwise. New 
companies will spring up here and there constantly. 
They will be organized by men who have either capital 
or ideas. So far as the parts makers are concerned, 
they have a profound belief in the merit of their 
products, they are convinced there is a field for the 
assembled vehicle and they must have a market for 
the goods they manufacture. Most of them prefer to 
sell to other people but if they find that their market 
is dwindling steadily because assemblers lack the 
vision or the strength to meet competition, they are 


| N Y1LL the assembled passenger car and truck 


mighty likely to go into the vehicle field themselves. 
It will be only as a last resort, however. 

Assembled cars and trucks are good motor vehicles. 
There will be a national market for them just as 
there is to-day. If a company were to be formed with 
adequate capital, it could compete successfully on a 
national basis with the strongest of the companies 
which manufacture practically complete vehicles. 
But it takes a lot of money to operate on that basis. 


HERE are many companies making cars and 

trucks to-day which lack the capital adequate to 
justify an attempt at country-wide distribution in a 
period of keen competition such as that upon which 
the industry has entered. They were able to get by 
when productive capacity was not equal to demand 
but it would have been possible to have turned out 
even in this record-breaking year approximately 500,- 
000 more cars and trucks than have been sold. 

Success for the assembler in future will deperd not 
so much upon the volume of his production as upon 
his ability to keep down marketing costs and give 
respectable service. In the truck field, particularly, 
service is a more vital subject than almost anything 
else. If a company can’t give service it can’t continue 
to make sales. 
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A company which has the capital-to insure quantity 
production by intensive sales efforts in every section of 
the country, thus keeping down its costs, while at the 
same time giving service which will meet the most exact- 
ing demands, is justified in trying to sell its products on 
a national basis. Lacking such resources it would be 
far wiser to stick to a circumscribed territory. 


T is an economic fact which cannot be controverted, 
that cost of sales and service multiplies with increas- 
ing rapidity every mile efforts in this direction are re- 
moved from the factory. Few national distribution com- 
panies know accurately what their marketing costs are, 
but they would be ruinous were it not for manufacturing 
economies and the genius of the automotive industry for 
producing in quantities. 

There probably is no assembled car in any price class 
which can be said to have attained really big production 
in comparison with the largest production companies in 
the same price class, which 
make most of their own 


ASSEMBLED VEHICLE MARKET 
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The answer lies within themselves. If they continue 
to struggle against the inevitable, trying to sell trucks 
in every corner of the country, vying for business with 
concerns which have dollars to spend where they have 
pennies, it will be a question of salvage, with the usual 
reorganization and probably another attempt to pull 
through on the old lines. This may be regarded as a 
brutally frank statement but it is a time for frankness. 
Nothing is to be gained by beating around the bush when 
a situation is serious. 

Such companies as these, weak financially but usually 
turning out meritorious products, can save themselves, 
however, provided they are not too far gone, if they 
intensify and concentrate their sales efforts in a re- 
stricted field. 

Nothing is wrong with the assembled vehicle as such. 
Practically all the difficulties which have arisen have 
been the result of trying to stretch a limited working 
capital so far that it threatens to snap under the strain. 

Profits have been put back 
into the business but usu- 





parts. This is not because 





the assembled vehicle may 
not be just as good. In 
some cases it may be better. 

The failure of the as- 
sembled vehicle maker to 
develop a volume of busi- 
ness as large as that of his 
rivals who are not classed 
as assemblers has not been 
because there has been less 
quality in his product but 
because he has not had the 
financial resources to push 
sales so intensively. 

This is not a reflection 
upon the financial stability 
of assemblers as a whole. 
Some of them are just as 
strong, in proportion to 
their size, as any companies 
in the business. A few of 


troverted. 








ANY companies making cars and trucks 

to-day lack the capital to justify an at- 
tempt at country-wide distribution, but they 
can make substantial profits by intensive 
cultivation of a circumscribed territory. 

This article discusses frankly the future 
of the assembled vehicle. The fact that there 
always will be a national market for cars 
and trucks of this character cannot be con- 
The only question at issue is, 
“Who will make them?” 

The successful assemblers of the future a 
unquestionably will be the men who carve 
out a market to suit their capital and do not 
stretch their resources to the breaking point 
by trying to reach every corner of the coun- 
try when their finances do not justify such 
an increase in marketing costs. 


== ally in an attempt to ex- 
pand marketing operations. 
These observations are 
made particularly in refer- 
ence to trucks, but they ap- 
ply with equal force to a 
good many passenger car 
concerns. 

There are more companies 
in the truck field, however, 
which have circumscribed 
their markets and are oper- 
ating successfully on such 
basis. There are few 
which will admit they are 
doing business in only a 
single State, but there are 
quite a few which are proud 
of the fact that they are ac- 
tively cultivating the mar- 
ket in from five to ten 
States. They will concede 














them are stronger. There is 

a considerable number of 

comparatively small companies in the assembled vehicle 
field returning larger profits on the capital invested than 
their larger competitors. 

It is just as profitable and a lot less wearing, to make 
10 per cent on an investment of $500,000 as it is to make 
1 per cent on an investment of $5,000,000. These par- 
ticular figures have no significance, but the idea has. 
The smaller company may have been able, by dint of 
lower marketing costs, to make its profits on sales in two 
or three States, while the larger one may have been 
forced to spread out all over the country. 

The time may come when there will be some excep- 
tionally strong assembling companies which can com- 
pete on a country-wide basis with the biggest producers, 
but the immediate answer to the question confronting 
assemblers to-day is not found in an increase in capital 
and the sale of additional stock. It rests rather in the 
intensive cultivation of localized markets. 

Most of the companies in business today have financial 
resources adequate for such a concentration of energies 
but a good many of them cannot survive unless they do 
exactly that. They can’t stand the gaff of competition 
if they continue to spread their efforts all over the 
country. This statement applies particularly to trucks. 

There are many truck companies which might well be 
asking themselves, “What must we do to be saved?” 


that when they started they 

sought sales within a few 
miles of the factories. Their territory was extended 
very gradually. 

So far as actual operating methods are concerned, 
these successful small concerns have developed nothing 
revolutionary. All of them have distributors and dealers 
and some of them have branches. They all have travel- 
ing representatives who in some instances are called 
district managers. Their dealer discounts are no larger 
than those of bigger companies. 


HEY have been content with a moderate volume of 
business. They did not multiply their productive ca- 
pacity at a time when a large fraction of the industry 
was frantically erecting plant additions with the idea 
that there was no bottom to the market and never would 
be. They have no marble-front offices, no mahogany 
furniture and no Persian rugs on the office floors. They 
care little for display but they have a keen eye on profits. 
Their output is limited strictly to demand. They are 
not dependent on mass production to keep down over- 
head. Their organizations are small. The president 
knows every one in the shop by his first name. They have 
few labor troubles. The sales manager knows the family 
history of almost every dealer. 
An air of intimacy seems to permeate these plants. 
The presidents aren’t too big to concern themselves about 
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overdue notes for small sums. They know the im- 
portance of service and specialize in it. We heard the 
other day of a factory mechanic who was sent 225 miles 
to adjust a carburetor. The president remarked: 

“It cost quite a few dollars but it was the best kind 
of advertising.” 

Here is something really extraordinary. There is one 
company in New York State, operating west to Pitts- 
burgh, south to Baltimore and back up the coast to Port- 
land, Me., which handles the prime retail paper of its 
dealers, properly secured, with an interest charge of only 
6 per cent. If a comparatively small concern has cash 
enough to give such practical dealer aid as this, doesn’t 
it bespeak prosperity? 


Real Help Given Dealers 


Every distributor and dealer in the service of this 
company is visited at least every two weeks by a factory 
representative and the calls usually are made every 
week. These travelers aren’t merely order takers. They 
take their coats off and sell trucks when the dealer him- 
self is unable to close with a prospect. They give advice 
on credit risks, credit terms and the probable sales value 
ot used trucks offered in trades. The factory has no set 
plan for dealer education. It just helps them in every 
way it can. When the traveler runs up against a prob- 
lem too knotty for him to solve, he calls on the boss for 
help and gets it. 

This company operates a few branches, just to give 
better service. The branches not only sell parts but give 
service. The repair shops are conducted by factory- 
trained mechanics. All distributors and dealers also 
give service. Branches and distributors carry stocks of 
parts. When a dealer needs some special part he gets 
it from the nearest supply depot. In some cases this is 
the factory. 

It’s a big part of the traveler’s job to keep the dealer 
organization functioning efficiently. When he finds a 
town which ought to be productive of sales and in which 
his company’s dealer is not doing business, he gets a 
new dealer. There is no compunction about cancelling 
the contracts of dealers who don’t deliver the goods. 
The factory helps those who help themselves. All the 
advertising is on this basis. It is done only in the best 
local papers and it always has a local appeal, telling 
what some operator in that particular town has done 
with that particular truck. 

“A good product and the liberal use of shoe leather,” 
was the answer given by the president of that company 
when he was asked to what he attributed the success of 
his operations. He will take on dealers in any part of 
the country when they ask for franchises, but dealers are 
sought only in the territory which is intensively culti- 
vated. Most of the orders now are on a repeat basis. It 
is a remarkable fact that the business of this company 
fell off only about 20 per cent in the period of depression 
which began in the fall of 1920. It makes trucks in 
capacities ranging from one ton to five. 

Another company which operates in an even smaller 
territory boasts that half of the sales credited to dealers 
are closed by factory representatives. All its- dealers 
are directly under factory supervision. They, too, are 
given every possible factory help. They seek the advice 
of travelers, or district managers as they are called, on 
trades. The advice most often given is never to allow 
for a used vehicle more than the commission on the new 
one and never to do that unless the old truck is in such 
condition they know they can sell it at a satisfactory 
profit. 

These are merely typical examples but they could be 
multiplied. The success of such companies is not the 
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result of any special genius of the management. The 
men who are directing them are no more able than those 
in almost any truck plant in the country. The only dif- 
ference is that they have gone to work with a very clear 
and definite idea of the territorial limits in which sales 
will be attempted and they have stuck to that territory 
in the face of temptations to expand their operations. 
With this determination in mind it hasn’t been difficult 
to keep down both manufacturing and marketing costs 
to a minimum. 

What they have done other companies can do. If the 
plants they have are too big and expensive they can seek 
smaller quarters. They can weed out their travelers and 
keep the best of them to cover a limited territory. They 
can cut down their office staffs and retain only the most 
efficient. They can brace up their service and see that 
every user of their trucks gets what he wants when he 
wants it without having to lay up for repairs the vehicle 
on which his livelihood depends. 

They can reduce their overhead and marketing costs to 
such an extent that they can compete successfully on a 
price basis, in their own particular territory, with the 
big companies which are operating on a national basis. 
They also can give equally good service. They can make 
their proposition attractive enough so they can get real 
merchandisers as dealers provided their product is good. 

The result will be larger profits per unit, the stopping 
up of countless leaks and, ultimately, dividends for 
stockholders. Later, when they are firmly established in 
the territory they have decided to cover, they can expand 
gradually if they put profits back into the business and 
can’t be happy unless they are growing. 

These are some of the ideas which the leading unit 
parts makers are attempting to sell to the assemblers 
of motor vehicles. They think they are making progress. 
There may be a selfish motive back of these attempts but 
if there is it is perfectly legitimate. They want a market 
for their products which is exactly what the producers 
of those products want for the cars and trucks they 
assemble. 

Must Sell on Sound Basis 


If assembled cars and trucks are not sold on a sane 
basis there will be no market for either. But there is no 
occasion for alarm. There is a genuine demand for such 
vehicles. The men who are making them to-day are the 
logical ones to supply the market but if they can’t or 
won’t do it along the lines which will insure success, 
other men will come into the field who will do it in that 
way. It scarcely can be considered selfish, therefore, for 
the parts maker to assist his old customers, so far as he 
can, by good counsel. 





OTOR bus companies have been formed in the cities 
1 of Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia which are 
backed by British capital and are using the motor buses 
of Tillings-Stevens Motors (Ltd.). These companies are 
selling bonds in the various cities of Spain and will ex- 
tend their services to cover the total area of each city 
through municipal concessions. It is to be regretted, says 
the Automotive Division of the Department of Commerce, 
that American motor-car manufacturers do not develop 
foreign markets for their products in a like manner, with 
the assistance of American bankers. 

The motor bus company in Madrid has contracted to 
put 107 buses in regular operation within the next 14 
months, and plans are being laid to extend the total to 
160, including reserve buses. 

The company organized in Barcelona, with a capital of 
10,000,000 pesetas subscribed in part by British interests, 
will extend its services to 150 buses. 
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New Rickenbacker Fitted With Aiur 
Cleaner and Plate Clutch 


Other changes include a differential gear type brake equalizer. 


anti-rattlers on brakes and Bosch electrical equipment. Tops of 


the permanent type will be fitted on all phaetons and all closed 


bodies will have Perfection heaters as standard equipment. 


By J. Edward Schipper 


in the second series of Rickenbacker cars which has 

just been put into production. Other changes in- 
clude a new type hot air stove and an air cleaner attached 
to the carbureter, the installation of Bosch electrical 
equipment, minor chassis improvements and a permanent 
top as a part of standard phaeton equipment. 

The clutch is a single plate type which is designed along 
more or less conventional lines except that the pressure 
plate forms one abutment for the springs and a movable 
part forms the second abutment. The movable part is 
connected to the pressure plate by links which provide a 
4 to 1 leverage between the springs and the pressure plate. 
Inasmuch as the springs act directly on the pressure plate 
and at the same time through the 4 to 1 levers, a pressure 
of five times the actual spring tension is available. In 
other words, with three 110 lb. springs as now used a 
pressure on the friction rings of 1650 lb. is secured. 

From a maintenance standpoint, the friction rings are 
interchangeable with those of conventional disk clutches 
so that new disks are available in practically any city. 
This is one of the advantages claimed over the cone type, 
which has been displaced because, in the case of the latter, 
new facings had to be purchased from the factory and 
could not readily be secured except through Rickenbacker 
service stations. 


\ N entirely new clutch is the most important change 





Sectional views of the new Rickenbacker single- 
plate clutch 





Rickenbacker engine as it appears in the polished 


show chassis. Note arrangement of the new air 
cleaner and air heater and the Bosch timer 


It should be noted that the pressure plate is positively 
disengaged from the friction rings instead of being allowed 
to float as in the case of many single-plate clutches. The 
driven plate is of light weight in order to facilitate gear 
changing. This is also an advantage over the clutch which 
has been displaced, as considerable drag was formerly ex- 
perienced in gear shifting. 

In the servicing of this clutch after the faces are worn 
about half away and the slippage becomes noticeable, ad- 
justment is made by removing six shims to allow the cover 
plate to be screwed in another 1/16 in. This permits the 
facings to be used until they are practically worn away. 


Het Air Stove and Air Cleaner 


The only change in the powerplant is in connection with 
the carbureter, which has been equipped with a new type 
hot air stove and an air cleaner as standard equipment. 
The air cleaner, which will now be fitted as standard 
equipment, is a type in which the air is required to turn 
a sharp corner and thus throw out dirt particles by centrif- 
ugal action. This is the second instance in which an- 
nouncement is made of the adoption on an American car 
of an air cleaner as standard equipment. Analysis of the 
so-called “carbon” deposit in engine cylinders has shown 
that as high as 90 per cent of the deposit is silicon. The 
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New Rickenbacker differential gear type foot brake 
equalizer 


air cleaner is expected to minimize this deposit and also 
to greatly reduce pistcn, ring and cylinder wear. 

American Bosch electrical equipment has replaced the 
units formerly employed. The automatic advance feature 
is incorporated in the distributor head and is so con- 
structed that the weights employed are heavy enough to 
break loose a gummed bearing should this result from the 
use of heavy oil. The Bosch units are of standard Bosch 
construction and are familiar to the industry. 

A number of detail improvements have been made in the 
chassis. The rear axle, for instance, has been equipped 
with brake anti-rattlers in the form of flat springs added 
to the top and bottom of the brake bands with supporting 
members riveted to the brake dust cover. These springs 
also hold the bands away from the drum, helping to elimi- 
nate brake drag, particularly when the bands have been 
damaged and are out of true. A differential type of brake 
equalizer with small differential gears in place of the 
usual balanced lever has been added. This is said to 
simplify the process of brake adjustment and to make it 
unnecessary to get behind the disk wheels to perform this 
operation. 

In the body construction, trim and equipment, a number 
of improvements are incorporated in the series B cars. 
The phaetons are now equipped with permanent tops, 
which are lighter and stronger. With the new top it is 
claimed that it is possible to secure a better appearance 
and to eliminate rattles and squeaks due to wind pressure. 
The side curtains can also be made a neater and better fit. 


NEW RICKENBACKER CAR 
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Although the tops cannot be lowered as heretofore, the 
Rickenbacker Company takes the view that since 99 per 
cent of users never use the drop feature, there is not much 
use in depriving this percentage of the advantages of a 
permanent top in order to accommodate the 1 per cent who 
will occasionally desire to lower the top. 

Changes in the wiring have been made so as to secure 
a Class A rating as regards fire hazard from the Under- 
writers’ Laboratory. -An approved transmission lock has 
also been built into the gearset pedestal which will ma- 
terially reduce the insurance rates. All nuts, bolts, screws 
and other parts which have heretofore been touched up 
after assembly are now rust-proofed, giving them a finish 
which does not require touching up with consequent 
danger of daubing other parts. The toe-boards on all of 
the models have been changed to aluminum to improve 
appearance. To protect the front compartment from heat 
coming from below an asbestos insulation has been in- 
corporated in the toe-board. All the molding used on the 
phaetons is of cold drawn metal stamped to shape and 
enameled in mahogany finish. Rear view mirrors have 





BUST & EXCESS AiR 


DUST LA 
LEAVES CLEANER HERE! ST LADEN AIR 


ENTERS CLEANER HERE 








PURIFIED AIR TAKEN 
INTO CARBURETOR HERE : 


























Sectional view of the Detroit Perfection air 
cleaner used on Rickenbacker engine 


been added to all the cars as regular equipment and all of 
the closed models are now fitted with Perfection heaters 
as standard equipment. The radiator shell on the phaeton 
has been changed to nickel plate for the sake of appear- 
ance. 

The original specifications of the car remain unchanged, 
the entire unit being as previously manufactured with the 
exception of the alterations here noted. 


New Four Cylinder Lighting Set 





Unimoto four-cylinder generating set 





2-KW. electric generating set has been brought out 
by the Universal Motor Co. and will be marketed as 
the Unimoto. It comprises a four-cylinder, four-cycle en- 
gine direct connected to a six-pole, direct current gener- 
ator. Ignition is by a high tension magneto. The gaso- 
line tank is in the base, and the radiator is mounted 
between the engine and generator. The switchboard is 
on the front of the radiator, making the outfit completely 
self-contained. It is furnished wound for either 32 or 
110 volts and either with or without a storage battery. 
When the set is furnished with batteries the generator 
is shunt wound and the engine is fitted with an electrical 
governor which automatically regulates the charging rate, 
giving what is known as a tapering charge. The switch- 
board is then equipped with a battery tester, so that by 
merely pressing a switch the condition of the battery is 
indicated on the dial. When the Unimoto is to be used 
without battery its generator is compound wound and a 
mechanical governor is fitted. It is claimed that these 
features, together with the uniform torque of the four- 
cylinder engine, maintain a substantially constant volt- 
age on the line even under the most severe conditions. 
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Intelligent Appeal Is Essential 
in Car Advertising 


Superlative claims of value, extravagant statements, and 
catch phrases without meaning featured show-time copy last 
year. Thorough analysis shows faults in detail. Copy writer 


needs intimate knowledge of product and performance. 


By LeRoy P. Wight 


makes of automobiles advertised in connection with lieve, in the face of the evidence submitted in this article, 
the three big shows last year were guilty of such that the extravagant claims and superficial, unsupported 
extravagant claims and superficial, unsupported state- statements that appear so frequently in this advertising 
ments that their show advertising was robbed of most of are at least a contributing cause of the banker’s unfavor- 
its selling value. able view of the industry. 
Lest you think this statement is exaggerated let us first Imagine yourself in his place or in the place of the 
point out that this finding is based on an analysis con- prospective car buyer. Picture the automobile section of 
ducted without favor or prejudice by the advertising any metropolitan newspaper at show time, the paper to 


je manufacturers of forty-seven out of the fifty in the banking field is problematical but it is easy to be- 





department of one of the 
leading automobile manu- 
facturers in America. If 
it is true, and you'll hardly 
question it after reading 
the report of this in- 
vestigation, it is about 
time that the subject of 
automobile consumer ad- 
vertising, particularly at 
show time, be handled 
without gloves. 

The demand for the 
automobile, because it was 
the keynote of unit trans- 
portation, antedated its 
arrival and at no time has 
this demand even ap- 
proached the saturation 
point. Nowhere in indus- 
trial history is there any 
evidence of a near ap- 
proach to the great strides 
made by this industry in 
the matter of production. 
If the same could be said 
of its advertising, the 
automotive industry, pre- 
senting as it does the 
greatest field of money- 
making _ possibilities, 
would be looked upon 
much more favorably by 
the average business man 
outside of it, especially by 
the banker. 

What effect the char- 
acter of practically all 
automobile advertising has 








Never Before Have Sennett Values 
Been So Outstanding As In 
This New Series 77 


ENNETT values have long been accepted by 
discriminating people as the standard by 
which to judge motor car offerings. 

The new Series 77 is in keeping with this envi- 
able tradition—indeed, it raises the standard to 
new high levels, thus still further widening the 
gap between Sennett and other vehicles in its 
price class. 

To those who prize power range and flexibility 
above other factors of motor car performance the 
new 77 Sennett brings the fullest expression of ex- 
haustless energy, eager alertness and unconquer- 
able vitality—tleaping ahead at the traffic officer's 
“Go!’’—throttling down to a walk with never a 
hint of laboring, making level stretches of the 
toughest hills, keenly responsive to the driver's 
slightest wish. 

In riding comfort, roadability and ease of con- 
trol, Sennett is, as always, supreme. Its appoint- 
ments include the many little touches that add so 
much to the pleasure and convenience of driving. 

The deep and enduring esteem in which Sen- 
nett has so long been held has been well repaid in 
the new Series 77; and its enthusiastic reception, 
while expected and deserved, has been a source of 
keen gratification to its builders. 








Fig.1 


which you, as a car manu- 
facturer, pay out your 
good money to the tune of 
40c. to 60c. per agate line. 
What do you see? Page 
after page filled with pub- 
licity “bunk” and _ paid 
advertising which is no 
better. 

* What are the claims for 
this car, beautifully ren- 
dered in line or wash by 
an artist of national repu- 
tation? It doesn’t make 
much difference what car 
we are considering, be- 
cause, except for the pic- 
ture of the car, the copy- 
righted slogan and the 
nicely lettered name slug 
the advertisement reads 
much the same way. A 
typical example is shown 
in Fig. 1. What does it 
say? 

Can you imagine the 
effect on Mr. Prospect 
after he has read forty- 
seven just such meaning- 
less messages for which 
forty-seven manufacturers 
have paid all the way from 
$150 to $1500 per in- 
sertion? 

Do you suppose he has 
any preference for any 
one of the forty-seven cars 
advertised? Will it be 
any easier for your dealer 
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to sell your car should this prospect happen to wander 
into your sales rooms? 

It would hardly seem necessary to point out that good 
advertising is nothing more or less than good salesman- 
ship in print. 

That it is the cheapest, quickest and most profitable 
form of salesmanship is obvious. Its efficacy has been 
proved time and again. 

Why, then, should the advertising of the automobile, 
which is rich in selling points, be so hopelessly inadequate? 

Read the foregoing sample advertisement, then ask 
yourself this question: What would you think of a sales- 
man should he attempt to sell you an automobile by the 
same method of approach and lack of selling information? 


F you think we have exaggerated the case in the dummy 

ad just look over the accompanying tabulation. First 
in the list are 118 extravagant and elaborately superficial 
statements published over the signatures of forty-seven 
leading American car manufacturers. Without question 
some of these statements are true and all are made in 
good faith, but is any one going to believe them? Is any 
one going to be influenced by what they say? 

Consider this carefully. There is hardly a sentence in 
this entire list that a good car salesman would dare to use 
in his selling. On this basis then there is not a selling 
argument in the whole list. 

In addition to the “extravagant claims” list is a com- 
pilation of 230 “catch phrases” used by forty-seven differ- 
ent car advertisers. 

If the copywriters who grabbed these out of the old 
familiar “blue sky” left any uncorralled we haven’t dis- 
covered them. 

What they were expected to do for the advertiser in the 
way of making sales we know not. 

Why they were tolerated by the man who O. K’d the 
space bill is a still greater mystery. 

Now we come to an even greater form of advertising 
misdemeanor, the value claims. Whether or not the claim 
of “greatest value” is true, will it be believed by the in- 
telligent man when he reads in practically every automobile 
advertisement in one form or another that the car offered 
is the greatest value in America? 

To present what to many will seem to be such a tirade 
against automobile advertising without some sort of con- 
structive criticism would hardly be justified, although to 
point out an existing evil is at least a start in the right 
direction. 

Can this be remedied and by whom? 

It can, and the remedy lies in the hands of the executive 
whose O. K. sends the advertising message on its mission. 

The first step lies in the direction of the individual who 
now uses the blue sky as his source of inspiration. In him 
lies the way to sales building advertising copy. 


Ripe us interject right here a fundamental truth of ad- 
vertising practice which supplies good evidence that 
the much maligned advertising writer is an offender 
through circumstances rather than because of any desire 
to go on navigating the sea of superlatives. 

To write convincingly about anything one must know it 
intimately. How many advertising writers know inti- 
mately the automobiles they are supposed to sell on paper? 

There are, of course, many individuals in the advertis- 
ing profession who have no right to be known as copy- 
writers. Every profession has its misfits. But most of 
the men to whom is assigned the task (and it is no easy 
one) of preparing automobile advertising are sound busi- 
ness men, capable writers and hold no brief for their own 
work or that of others which is of the same calibre. 
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What they seemingly lack is definite, first hand infor- 
mation regarding the car which they are selling (advertis- 
ing should be considered selling in every sense), an inti- 
mate knowledge that can be gained only by living with the 
car during its production, studying it from every angle so 
that instead of speaking of a car’s roadability he can tell 
an interesting, convincing story of the car’s performance 
in relation to the road (we are assuming that “roadability” 
has some such meaning) by an intimate knowledge of its 
details of construction and their bearing on road perform- 
ance. 

To you to whom this message is directed let us offer 
this constructive suggestion. 

First of all know the man to whom you intrust your 
advertising message. He is more important to you than 
your best salesman because he is talking to all your pros- 
pects all the time. 

Know him and believe in him. If he is the right kind, 
you will. 

See that hz knows every last detail of your product, 
your policy and your problems. If he doesn’t know them 
intimately give him as many months as he needs to learn 
them before he attempts to describe your product. 

And last, but not least, be sure that he is fitted by ex- 
perience with things automotive so that he can appreciate 
what the prospective buyer wants. 

In the meantime let your advertising improve. Make 
it say something. Make it as individual in word as well 
as in picture as your product is. 


i ERE never was a product that did not have some thing 

or things about it that made it sought after by the pros- 
pective buyer. Your car has such selling points and when 
the writer of your advertising learns what they are and 
writes them into your advertising message your sales men 
will have the support that your advertising, by virtue of 
its cost to you, should give them. 

With the idea of adding what constructive criticism it is 
possible to add we show a few examples of what the writer 
considers good selling in automobile advertising. These 
examples were taken from recent consumer advertising of 
leading American manufacturers. 








LLUSTRATIONS of the most common 

faults of automobile advertising are 
shown on the following pages. These ex- 
amples were taken from actual copy which 
appeared at the time of the New York show 
last year. 


We also present samples of what may be 


considered good automobile advertising copy. 
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Here we have an ex- 
ceptionally 
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Good Selling in Advertising 


The same qualities which rec- 
ommend the car to business 
men recommend it with equal 
force to everyone. 


Its name has suggested, rather 
than limited, its many sided 
usefulness. 


Business requires a car of ex- 
ceptional hardihood; one that 
offers weather protection and 
comfort the year round; a car 
dignified in appearance and 
economical to run. 


Business absolutely demands 
such a car, but practically 
everyone needs such a car. 


The —— meets this universal 
requirement in a unique and 
specific way. 


Its construction 
closed car history. 


has 


made 


The steel body was known be- 
fore on open cars, but 
its recognized advantages have 





good ex- 


never before been applied to 
the construction of a closed 
car. 


The same thing is true of the 
baked enamel finish, which 
cannot be applied except 
where the body is built of steel. 
In one new feature, the 
goes even further than open 
cars have ever gone in the 
breadth and scope of its use- 
fulness. 





The rear seat furnishings are re- 
movable, converting the entire 
section back of the front seat 
into a_steel-walled compart- 
ment, with 64 cubic feet of 
loading space. 


—— peculiar achievement, in 
other words, has been to make 
the sedan a practical car, so 
that everyone may enjoy its 
protection and usefulness at lit- 
tle more than the cost of an 
open car. 


While this piece of copy 
may merit some criticism 
it has selling value. 

The next to the last para- 
graph covers a particularly 
strong selling point. Where 
is the car owner who hasn't 
at some time felt the need 
for those 64 cubic inches of 
loading space? Such points 
as this are remembered and 
a campaign which covers 
one or more in each piece 
of copy builds up a selling 
argument that must result 
in sales. 





Chassis Quality and Reliability or Body Fittings— 


Which Do You Want at the Same Cost? 


ample of real selling 
copy. 

No high- sounding 
phrases, no attempt at 
cleverness, nothing 
but a conservative, 
convincing sales argu- 
ment such as a good 


salesman would use 
right in the sales- 
room. 

Note the way _ the 


writer has described 
the ease with which 
this car can be steer- 
ed. “Operates as easy 
as a bicycle’ was a 
real inspiration. 


The —— sells at ——. 





You are offered two types of closed 
cars at around 
appeal to the eye. Its makers call at- 
tention to the body fittings. Such 
luxuries are nice to have. 





. One makes its 


But clocks, dome lights, cigar light- 
ers and vanity cases are not essen- 
tial to comfort and they have 
nothing to do with car perform- 
ance. However, you must pay for 
them. To know how much they 
cost consider what the open model 


of such a car sells for. 

The body 
is simple and sturdy, built for utility 
and comfort. Non-essentials are 
omitted. What they would cost is in- 
vested in motor, clutch, transmis- 
sion, axlesand frame. The , one 





of the world’s leading four-cylinder 
cars, never disappoints. 
It is positively reliable. Carefree, un- 
troubled transportation, at the low- 
est cost for fuel, oil, tires and main- 
tenance, is assured. 
We believe you will find the high- 
est satisfaction in a steering mech- 
anism that operates as easily as a 
bicycle, in clutch, and brake pedals 
that respond to the slightest pres- 
sure, in freedom from squeaks, 
rattles, body noises and in per- 
formance that matches the costliest 
cars. 
In no car can you get more than you 
pay for. It is for you to decide which 
type of closed car will give the most 
lasting satisfaction. 
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Extravagant Claims and “‘Circus’’ Statements Made in 1922 Show Ads. 


(Result of investigation made by advertising department of a leading passenger car company) 


Q* the 50 makes of automobiles advertised in connection with the New York, Detroit and Chicago shows, 47 of 
them made their plea for public consideration on the basis of extravagant claims and elaborately superficial 
statements, set forth without proof and in a manner that leaves the public mind in doubt and confusion. 

Here are 119 of those claims published over the signatures of reputable manufacturers. 


“Relatively this car should sell far be- 
yond its price.” 

“Even the engineering perfections 
*** are fairly overshadowed by the ex- 
-ellence of coach work.” 

“Judge this car by what you think the 
price should be.” 

2. 

“This proves its stability and endur- 

ance.” 





3. 
“Throughout 22 years cars 
have been well built and — ’s pres- 


tige has grown steadily.” 

ae ’s business policy has always 
been conducted on the solid platform of 
‘keeping both feet on the ground.’” 





“To-day ———— holds a unique posi- 
tion in the auto industry.” 
“«_____’s strength and stability are 


reflected in the permanence of its dealer 
conections.” 

“The business you build on ——— is 
a permanent one for yourself.” 


4, 

“Superior quality in every detail.” 

“Every unit developed by America’s 
greatest automotive engineers.” 

“We acknowledge no superiors in easy 
operation, smooth riding qualities, qual- 
ity of materials, beauty of design, per- 
formance and endurance.” 


_ 





0. 
“Make every — owner a ——— 
enthusiast.” 
“Places dealer in every locality 


in a position to be envied.” 

“Every car which leaves —— — fac- 
tory must first, last and all the time 
give,” ete. 

6. 

“Possesses that precious and priceless 
thing—public confidence.” 

“Has, for the time being, attained the 
very utmost in motor car achievement.” 

“Motorists everywhere responded in- 
stantly and with eager enthusiasm.” 

“Universally regarded as the standard 
of the world.” 

“No — has ever had such a recep- 
tion as this.” 





8 
“Words cannot convey an adequate 
idea of the sterling quality,” etc. 
“One car that fulfills your every de- 
sire.” 
8. 
“No matter what car you can afford to 
own, the will appeal to you from 
every essential point of view.” 


9. 

“Beyond anything ever offered within 
a thousand dollars of the price.” 

“Completely satisfying in every phase 
of its performance.” 

“Acknowledged everywhere as an 
amazing car.” 

“One of the few great cars in the 
world.” 

10. 

“The lowest-priced six-cylinder car on 
the market to-day composed of the fol- 
lowing units,” etc. 

11. 

“Response to an overwhelming na- 
tional demand.” 

12. 

“Outside the reach of 
alone.” 

“Has a striking blend of European 
craftsmanship and American experi- 
ence.” 

“The 
cars.” 


mere money 


aristocrat of American motor 
13. 
“Without a parallel.” 


14. 
“Ever foremost.” 
« has led in automobile engi- 
neering since 1905.” 


15. 

“Approved and certified as no cars 
have ever been.” 

“Proved their supremacy.” 

“Bear the approval of the most au- 
thoritative ingenuity of Europe’s best 
designers and coach makers are reflected 
in the ———.” 

“The car of a thousand advances in 
engineering and production economies.” 

“The motor car you will want to own 
and drive.” 

“All the lessons learned by the engi- 
neers of a great industry in war and 
peace are summed up in the ta 

“New standards in motor car perform- 
ance.” 

16. 

“The biggest seller in years.” 

“See the crowds that fill ———— show- 
rooms.” 

“A wanted closed car people can af- 
ford.” 

“The car people want at a price the 
thousands can pay.” 


17. 
“Undoubtedly the cleanest motor car 
ever displayed.” 
“The most conveniently arranged pow- 
erplant you have ever seen.” 








Witt synnsyyereeeneneangareeergnyynengeeeereeayeayt 


“Most remarkable motoring develop- 
ment in 1922.” 
18. 
“The perfect development of the six- 
cylinder motor.” 
19. 
“The decade’s greatest advance in au- 
tomobile construction.” 
“Hurdles a decade of motor progress.” 
“Establishes an entirely new stand- 
ard.” 
“Unique and unparalleled in the his- 
tory of motordom.” 
20. 
“Built to meet a nation-wide demand.” 
“A car which safely secures the own- 
er’s investment.” 
21. 
“Proven by trial.” 
22. 
“The sensation of the auto shows.” 


23. 

“The pinnacle of achievement of the 
automotive industry to-day.” 

“The vast advantage of actual experi- 
ence which engineers alone pos- 
sess.” 

“A full year ahead of all other cars in 
quality as well as price.” 

24, 

“To-day it is unquestionably the 
standard bearer.” 

“The highest possible efficiency and 
the greatest economy.” 

25. 

“A car among cars.” 

“* ** which you are sure of in the 
————, and not sure of somewhere else.” 
26. 

“A motor car * * * making the ideas 
and ideals of the experienced owner a 
reality and an accomplished fact.” 

27. 

“Potential buyers will 
superiority immediately.” 

“The aristocrat of the highways.” 

“The standard by which all other mo- 
tor cars shall be judged.” 

28. 

“To drive this car is to be free from 
all concern.” 

“The most complete car ever put on 
the market by a manufacturer.” . 

29. 

“By every standard the most ad- 
vanced and most highly developed motor 
car in the world.” 


recognize its 


30. 
“Has developed and ripened into per- 
manent public favor.” 
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$1. 
“Born for those who shun the com- 
monplace.” 


“Has captivated America with its dar- 
ing and elegance.” 
32. 
“A new standard of riding comfort.” 


33. 
“The prices are much less than in any 
car of equal quality.” 
“Its smooth, perfect motor.” 
“All you could desire in unqualified 
closed car luxury.” 
34, 
“As a desirable commodity in a class 
by themselves.” 
“No finer line of motor cars.” 





35. 

“Developed to their present perfection 
by ——— more than 20 years of leader- 
ship.” 

“Finest achievement in motor design.” 

36. 
“You will fall in love with the ———.” 
“The new lines stand alone.” 





“Has behind it a great record of 
achievement.” 
“Your idea of a beautiful car.” 


37. 
“Each a complete master of his special 
life study.” 
“Know their subject so superlatively 
well.” 
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38. 

“That sense of security and riding 
comfort not possible in cars of lesser 
fineness.” 

39. 

“A feature seldom found in really fine 
automobiles.” 

: 40. 

“A great American achievement.” 

“An experience with automotive re- 
quirements which no other man in the 
world could possibly possess.” 

“The performance of this car is un- 
canny.” 

“Of no other car can this statement 
be made, regardless of price.” 

“You have yet to learn what real 
smooth traveling is.” 


41, 
“The embodiment of all that is best in 
advanced automotive engineering.” 


42. 
“There is no better car than the 
43. 
“Rides the bumps as though no bumps 
were there.” 
“Holds the road tenaciously.” 
“Steps over hills without a grunt.” 
“Can do its 55 miles and better all 
day long and come home fresh at night.” 
“Needs so little ‘service’ you’ll never 
feel it.” 





SCE 
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44, 
“Mile after mile of speedy abuse over 
bumpy highways brings no plaudits.” 
“The same stamina day in and day out 
without a word of commendation.” 
“Its rough and ready ancestor of yes- 
teryear.” 
45. 
“The amazing story of the new 





“Greatest triumph in lubrication ever 
produced.” 

“Hailed with the most unanimous ap- 
proval ever given a new model.” 


46. 

“Featured by instant response, full 
fuel utilization and surprising ease of 
control.” 

“Only the most expensive cars possess 
such striking beauty of design, quality of 
finish and staunchness of construction.” 

“An answer to those who have long 
hoped that the distinctiveness, beauty, 
completeness and dependability of the 
custom built vehicle might one day be 
brought within buying range of the av- 
erage American family.” 


47. 
“The year’s outstanding triumph in 
motor car design and construction.” 
“Proving *** an outward indication 
of a new and wonderfully exhilarating 
motoring experience.” 


TITTLE TET 


Extravagant Claims of Value Used Prodigally 


HERE are excerpts from the advertising of forty-five different makes of automobiles in which the bald claim is 
made either in so many words or by inference that the particular car named, at the price quoted, is the greatest 


value ever offered to the public. 


The list includes practically all of the advertised automobiles. 


Since the manufacturers’ names are signed to 


the advertisements, the manufacturers must assume responsibility for the statements made therein. 
What must be the reaction of the man of average intelligence who reads these statements, one after another, 
published side by side in his newspaper or his magazine? 


1, 
“The extra VALUE resulting from 
five generations of coach builders.” 
Ze 
“Never before has there been a sport 
car * * * at so moderate a price.” 
3. 
“Compare VALUES and prices 
with all others. 





4. 
“A new standard of motor car VALUE 
established by prices.” 
“The sets an entirely new 
standard of motor car VALUE.” 
“The greatest motor car VALUE in 
the world.” 
“Superior VALUE.” 
5. 
“The price that scraps previous motor 
car VALUES.” 
“America’s most amazing automobile 
VALUE.” 








6. 

“Temporary slowing down in_ sales 
emphasized real VALUE * * * It appears 
that the careful buyer ** * regards the 
** * as an exceedingly good buy.” 


3. 
“Know these facts and you can judge 
car VALUES.” 





8. 
5 leads in automobile VALUE.” 


9. 
“Its astonishing VALUE is immedi- 
ately evident.” 





10. 

“The very maximum of motor car 
VALUE—a new standard.” 

“‘New and remarkable values.” 

“Without a parallel on sheer dollar 
for dollar VALUE.” 

“Extraordinary quality and VALUE 
that we have built into it.” 


11. 
“A purchase price never before ap- 
proached.” 
“Supreme motor car values.” 


12. 

“The outstanding motor car value of 
the automobile show.” 

“A new standard of motor car 
VALUES.” 

“Unanimous in agreeing that our 
claims of VALUE ’way beyond the or- 
dinary are self-evident.” 


138. 

“Such VALUES are not to be found 
anywhere else.” 

“The Show will bring nothing, we 
think, to compare with ——— 
VALUES.” 

14, 

“Never at any price has a more 

graceful and beautiful car been built.” 
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15. 25. 35. 
“They demand that a car shall not de- “A conspicuous motor car VALUE.” “ utility VALUE — is fortified 
preciate one-half of its VALUE in the 26. by dependability of performance and 


first year of driving.” 
16. 
“Just the car the automobile buying 
public has been awaiting.” 
Ee. 
“VALUE is the only consideration.” 
“A real 100 per cent VALUE prod- 
uct.” 
“It’s VALUE that counts.” 
18. 
“The new standard of VALUE among 
to-day’s motor cars.” 
19. 
“A 100 per cent VALUE for your dol- 
lar.” 
20. 
“The superlative of VALUE.” 


21. 
“You must necessarily pay more than 
the price of this car.” 
“Obviously guarantees an exception- 
ally high resale VALUE.” 
22. 
“Most astounding VALUE —— 
ever offered.” 


“Greatest VALUE ——— ever of- 
fered.” 
“And VALUES endure.” 





23. 

“One car among 100 whose VALUE 
everyone knows.” 

“Recognized cash VALUE.” 

“High opinion of its VALUE.” 

“A VALUE among VALUES.” 

“The outstanding VALUE of motor- 

- dom to-day.” 

“A VALUE so sure and so certain 
that the buyer who chooses something 
less sure and less certain at a lesser 
price or at $500 more—almost deserves 
what he gets.” 

24, 

“The real VALUE that lies 

car.” 


in the 





“A motor car VALUE so revolution- 
ary, etc.” 
27. 
“No car ever introduced has estab- 


lished a more definite standard of 
VALUE.” 

28. 
“The most conspicuous motor car 
VALUE of to-day.” 

29. 


“There is still no precedent, and no 
equal, for the great VALUE of the new 
series of the good - 

“Unusual VALUE with which the 
good abounds.” 

“Unusual VALUE *** abounds in 
the good is 











30. 
“Most remarkable motor car VALUE 
in America.” 
leads the show in motor car 
VALUE.” 
“Its unchallenged place as VALUE 
leader.” 





31. 

“Usually associated with makes in 
price range of two or three hundred dol- 
lars more.” 

32. 

“An increase in VALUE even greater 
than in former years.” 

“You cannot get more for what you 
pay than in an i 





“No car its equal at. its price.” 


34, 

“Astounding dollar-for-dollar 
VALUE.” 

“A rare investment opportunity.” 

“The greatest VALUE on the market 
to-day.” 

“A measure of VALUE that has hith- 
erto never been approached and cannot 
now be equalled elsewhere.” 


economy of operation.” 


36. 
“One of America’s foremost. 
VALUES.” 

37. 
“Without question the foremost 
VALUE in America.” 

38. 


“Guarantees the building of a supe- 
rior car at a price.” 
39. 
“The lowest priced quality car.” 
40. 
cars represent an 
VALUE higher than ever before.” 
41. 
“The greatest automobile VALUE on 
the market to-day.” 
42. 
standard in 


* actual 





“A new automobile 


VALUE.” 

“No other high class car can equal 
the VALUE of the ae 

“With all the added VALUE—that 
the great solidly financed organ- 
ization can produce.” 

“The new standard for the first cost 
of the world’s finest car.” 


43. 

“You do not know all the quality that 
1922 offers you at low price until you 
have seen the ye 

“A car complete that you yourself 
would price hundreds higher.” 

“The car of permanent VALUES.” 


44, 
ownership now gains added 











“ 
VALUE.” 

“No car of its quality approaches its 
price.” 





45. 
“By every standard, America’s 
in low cost and comfort.” 


best 
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Phrases Which Are ‘‘Pretty”’ but Mean Nothing 


E list here “catch phrases” from the advertising of the manufacturers of 47 advertised makes of auto- 


mobiles. 
descriptive adjectives. 


|? 
“Engineering perfections.” 


2. 
“Strength and stability reflected.” 
“America’s greatest automotive engi- 
neers.” 
3. 
“Reflects convincingly.” 
“Rigidity maintained for 20 years.” 
“Thoroughly dependable and_trust- 
worthy.” 
“Dashing in appearance.” 
“A model cherished.” 


In this list is run the full gamut of superlatives. 
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“Built in response to a consistent de- 
mand.” 


4. 


“Reluctantly decided.” 
“Universally agreed.” 

“Welcomes the opportunity.” 
“Substantially reduced.” 

“Deep and widespread.” 

“Reveals important betterments.” 
“Wonderful welcome.” 
“Fundamental soundness.” 
“Unquestionably outdone.” 
“Gratefully conscious.” 
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It leaves nothing to be desired in the way of 


’ 


“Precious and priceless.’ 
“Utmost in achievement.” 
“Superb mechanism.” 
“Proven economic usefulness.” 
“Solid merit.” 
“Royal welcome.” 
“Eager enthusiasm.” 
“Sheer beauty.” 

5. 
“Luxurious riding.” 
“Sterling quality.” 
“Unusual roadability.” 
“Sumptuous appointments.” 
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34. 
“Real smartness.” 
“Tried and true.” 


35. 
“Superlatively well.” 
“Most arithmetically certain.” 
“Something else super-added.” 
“Individual craftsman submerges the 

ego of his genuis.” 

“Transmutation of the lifeless metals.” 
“Appreciative market.” 
“Scientific accuracy.” 
“Peculiar identity.” 
“Instantly obedient.” 


36. 
“Passing novelty.” 
“Permanent utility.” 


37. 
“Simply stupendous.” 
“No limit to its adaptability.” 

38. 
“Distinctively different.” 
“Convincingly speedy.” 

39. 
“Anxiously awaiting.” 
“Singular distinction.” 
“A new creation.” 
“Sensational values.” 


40. 
“Supremely fitting.” 
“Surpassing beauty and comfort.” 
41. 
“Discriminating buying.” 
“Distinctiveness of appearance.” 
“Intrinsic values.” 


42. 
“Superior features.” 
“Established its supremacy.” 


43. 
“Unequalled value.” 
“Long, luxurious springs.” 
“Its world-conquering forefathers.” 
“This wonder car.” 


auonnscit isnt MMMM en mn Mm 
6. “Unique and unparalleled.” 
“Wonderful results.” ““Well-poised power.” 
“Impress themselves instantly.” “A mechanical masterpiece.” 
“Finer possibilities.” “Truly beautiful.” 
7. “Supremely competent.” 
“Mechanical refinements unsurpassed.” “Outstanding economy.” 
“Marvelous motor.” “This amazing Car.” 
“Unrivalled efficiency.” “Graceful symmetry.” % 
“Superlative riding comfort.” 18. 
“Superb style.” “Unparalleled economy records.” 
8. “Backed by living truths.” 
“Justified pride.” 19. 
“Registers instantaneously.” “Truly a revelation.” 
“Handsome, big and luxurious.” 90 
4 : ° ee ve ” nd . 
ee cit li the “Durability unequalled.” 
) 4 s . 
7 21 
4 ed approval.” i ; ‘ , 
ae tai pr > “Embodying to an exceptional degree.” 
aa a aie quality ” “A new conception of motor car en- 
“Pp "sig joyment.” 
: ; aes “Silent, untiring flow of power.” 
“ esign.” 3 ; 
ee cides waa “Readily appreciated.” 
ali 22. 
nT ” 
“Extraordinary quality. ‘Sesmniaies tenia” 
, : 11. sl “Supreme quality.” 
“Superior quality in every detail. ' “Exceedingly comfortable.” 
“America’s greatest automotive engi- “Signally evidenced.” 
neers.” 12 “Instantly impressed.” 
; 23. 
“ ‘ " ” 
* suscremng ” “Startling and significant.” 
“Unsurpassed engineering.” “Uninterrupted regularity.” 
“Unts + et einai “Rendering heroic service.” 
Heanor ‘cena “Difference between unbroken satisfac- 
taenenk dependability ” tion and continuous annoyance.” 
“Satisfying performance.” “Everlasting regularity.” 
meen $ “Above and beyond all else.” 
iia “es pee “Almost unbelievably low.” 
olumns on. 
24. 
rT 4 ‘ ” 
tf — ear.” “Finality of comfort and performance.” 
ikeacel a ia ability ” “Reality and an accomplished fact.” 
ie 25. 
14. ‘“ 7 
- : Remarkable in performance and dur- 
‘6 > ” se 
eS ais 
whohasaate eaaitiial Sa “This marvelous new car.” 
ense actical, ai 
“Radiating an air of distinction and 26. 
Cg: “Inherent qualities.” 
competence. K a 
“Supreme values.” Most complete car. 
“Agreeably accommodating five.” ZT. 
15 “Seemingly limitless power.” 
1” “Velvet-like softness.” 


“Velvety springs. 
“Faultless proportions.” * 28. 
“Refinements of detail.” “Unusual ability. 
“Beyond your expectations.” “Reliable, saving service.” 
“Its character but not its charm.” “Goodness which assures power and 
“The sum of a thousand advances in pcrformance.” 
engineering and production economies.” 

“Dynamic motor.” 
“Beauty of contour.” ne 
“More satisfying.” ; 30. 
“Spirited performance.” “Faithfully interpreted.” 
“Unusual charm and individuality.” “A distinctive car.” 

16. 31. 
“Remarkable economy of operation.” «Distinctly different.” 
“Maximum of flexibility.” Instantly apparent. 

17 32. 
“A veritable sensation.” “Satisfying excellence.” 
“Transcends existing standards.” “Traditional dependability.” 
“Consistently securing.” 33. 
“Unexampled roadability and com- “Rare investment opportunity.” 

fort.” “Astonishing value.” 


29. 
“Striking distinction.” 
“Tts unchallenged place.” 


“Living testimony.” 
“Utmost comfort.” 


44, 
“High-grade and distinction.” 


45. 

“Marvelous power plant.” 

“Unanimous approval.” 

“WEALTH of detail and refinement.” 

“Surpassing all former ——— crea- 
tions.” 

“Distinctive, roomy, restful.” 

“This amazing story.” 


46. 
“Exceptional power.” 
“Instant response.” 
“Surprising ease of control.” 
“Striking beauty of design.” 
“Staunchness of construction.” 
“Full degree of riding comfort.” 
“Unusually complete.” 


47. 
“Universally acclaimed.” 
“Outstanding triumph.” 
“Marvelously smooth.” 
“Striking beauty.” 
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Body Production System Combines 
Progressive and Group Methods 


Work is passed along a line wherever possible, but efficiency of 


individual operations is always considered. Novel welding jig 


employed. Molding fastened over joints by new means. Coupe 


and roadster bodies made together. Fifteen men trim 25 per day. 


By J. Edward Schipper 


ROGRESSIVE manufacturing methods are com- 
P bined with group work in the production of the 

Oakland 644 roadster and coupe bodies. The sys- 
tem has been laid out so that the work is passed along 
a line wherever possible, but no attempt has been made 
to apply this method in blanket fashion. Balance of 
production schedules and efficiency of particular opera- 
tions demand group work in certain instances. 

Detail features of the Oakland body production sys- 
tem include a special welding jig used in connection with 
welding the rear deck, a well-operated progressive plan 
for assembling the body panels, and an ingenious method 
of fastening a molding over soldered joints. These par- 
ticular methods, included in a generally well-planned 
body production system, are worth examination as sam- 
ples of good practice in body manufacture. 

The coupe and roadster bodies are identical in con- 
struction, except for the extended pillars necessary in 
ihe upper part of the closed job. Most of the stock used 
is 20 gage steel, although other gages are used for cer- 
tain special pieces. 

The pressed metal work is handled much the same as 
in other body plants, so only a brief summary of this 
phase of Oakland body production is necessary to fill in 
ihe complete picture. 

The stock is put through square shears to correct ir- 
regularities in shape. It is then ready for the presses. 
Presses are used for blanking out the pieces and shap- 
ing is done by power hammers. Rotary shears assist in 
blanking out, when necessary. Much of the heavier 
press work, such as the back panel, is done on Toledo 
S4s. The back panel, after being stamped out on such a 
press (Fig. 1) is shaped on a power hammer (Fig. 2). 
The stampings are made in four pieces and are then 
welded together by the acetylene process. Similar meth- 
ods are employed in making the rear deck, which is also 
« four-piece part. 

The special welding jig, previously mentioned, is used 
here. It is illustrated in Fig. 3. This jig is so con- 
structed as to hold the weld to very narrow limits along 
the seam. Side panels, as well as the back panel and 
rear deck, are welded in this jig. The side pieces of the 
jig turn up on hinges and hold the panels in place dur- 
ing the welding operation. The fender body bolt rein- 
forcement is riveted in place and drilled through a jig 
after the welding has been completed. The bodies are 
hand-finished. Rough spots in the sheet metal are taken 


off and the welded points are smoothed down with a file 
(Fig. 4). 

The shroud, a one-piece stamping, is handled in the 
same way. It is first stamped out with a die which not 
only blanks it out, but also pierces the two windshield 
bracket holes. It is then passed to another die where 
the ventilator hole is stamped out and formed. The hinge 
for the ventilator, as well as the hood hinge and the 
hood ledge support, are spot welded in place. The 
shrouds are then mounted on bucks and hand finished 
(Fig. 5). Grinding wheels are used sometimes, as well 
as files, in finishing the shrouds and back panels. 

The wood-working department is located in the same 
building as are the power presses. Here the pieces for 
body framing are cut and shaped. The wood-working 
machinery is modern and efficient, but has no features 
novel to those familiar with the current methods. It is 
capable of forming every piece in the frame without the 
assistance of hand work. Four-sided stickers are used 
in this department, which cut rabbets and shape four sides 
to nearly any form required. Wooden parts with pro- 
jections, especially those with grain running across in 
such a way as to encourage splitting, are reinforced by 
pieces inserted at right angles to the grain. Such parts 
are protected also by screws which are inserted as an 
additional safeguard against splitting. The screws are 
put in by automatic screw-drivers, fed automatically 
from a hopper. 

After being finish formed, the wood pieces are for- 
warded to the framing department. Here is one instance 
where group work was found to have advantages over 
the progressive system. A study of possibilities indicated 
that use of the group method for framing had these fea- 
tures: 

1. Less space necessary than for progressive system. 

2. Fewer framing bucks needed than for progressive 
system. 

3. Speed of production is equal in either case. 

4. A glue pot can be placed: at each end of a buck and 
tapped in on the steam line so. that the glue is always 
at the proper temperature. Uniform glue tempera- 
ture cannot be obtained so readily in the progressive 
system where the bucks are moving. 


Two to 4 men work on each buck. The buck acts as 
the framing jig (Fig. 6). Each man performs the same 
operations on every body, but does not confine his work 
to one or two operations as in the progressive system. A 
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1—Toledo model 94 press which is used for a great part of the pressed steel work used on the Oakland 644 
roadster and two-passenger coupe. 2—Forming work is performed on a power hammer. The operator is 
shown here just starting work on a back panel. 3—Acetylene welding jig used for putting together the top 


and side panels for the rear deck. 4—After the acetylene welding, the seams are finished off by hand using 
either file or electric grinding wheels. 


5—The shrouds are independently formed, assembled on trucks, 
and hand finished. 6—Starting the work on the framing buck. 7—Complete body frame is mounted on 


truck and the paneling is put on by the progressive system, these trucks being passed along a track 
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8—Panel seams are closed by soldering and filing. 9—A gutter is put in under the deck door so that any 


moisture leaking through will enter the gutter and pass out at the rear of the body. 


body ready to go to the paint department. 


few sub-assemblies, such as the deck floor, and the front 
seat back, are put into place on this buck. 

The entire wood-working assembly is clamped in and 
its parts are screwed together. These parts include the 
battery box, dash, shroud, rail, seat bottom, deck hinge 
piece, pillows, etc. The screws used for this work are 
dipped in grease to make them drive easier and to make 
splitting of the wood less likely. 

Body paneling is done on the progressive system. Af- 
ter the wood framing has been completed, the body is re- 
moved from the jig. The frame is taken from the buck 
and placed on a truck (Fig. 7) which is passed from one 
operator to another along a track. The first operation on 
either the roadster or coupe is the application of deck 
panels. Following this the shroud, side panels, etc., are 
put on. The joints of the door, the end of the cowl, and 
similar points are soldered to close up the end of the 
metal paneling (Fig. 8). The soldered joints are filed 
and cleaned off so thoroughly that it is impossible to 
detect them. 

Fastening Molding 


An ingenious method is used to fasten in place the 
molding which is put over joints wherever necessary. 
The mold is drilled from the under side. As a result, a 
burr is thrown up on the top side of the mold. Nails 
are then drilled into the mold from the top side, securing 
the mold in place. The burr is hammered back into the 


10—Completely paneled 


11—A glimpse along the trim line for the two-passenger coupe. 


hole over the nail. The top of the mold is then filed off, 
making the surface smooth, rendering the nails invisible 
and yet securely anchoring the molding. 

A wood dash is employed in place of a metal one. The 
Oakland company believes that the metal dash picks up 
much vibration from the engine and gives a very noisy 
front compartment. The wood dash was adopted because 
it is less resonant. 

Doors are assembled as a sub-assembly in a separate 
department. The door pillars, one-half the hinge, and 
the deck doors are also sub-assemblies. These are 
brought together and mounted on the line. 


New Type Drain 


The drain under the deck door is also mounted on this 
line. This drain consists of a gutter arranged under the 
joint in such a way that water draining down toward the 
deck must flow into the gutter, from which it is lead 
downward through .an opening at the back end, and 
thence to the ground (Fig. 9). 

After paneling, the body is ready for paint work (Fig. 
10). It is forwarded to the main plant, which contains 
the painting, trimming and upholstery departments. 

Painting operations follow usual practice for bodies of 
this price class. 

Trimming and upholstery is conducted on the progres- 
sive system (Fig. 11). Putting in the head lining is the 
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first operation. Next the corners are lined, the box lid 
behind the seat is covered and the posts are trimmed. 
The operations then follow the usual sequence, the body 
being passed on a truck from one operator to the next. 
Upholstery of the seat back is handled as a sub-assembly, 
since this part is detachable. This method is convenient 
since the trimming can be done on a bench rather than 
in cramped quarters within a car. 
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The trimming line is 120 ft. long. Fifteen men work- 
ing on it turn out 25 jobs per day. 

After completing the trip down the trim line, bodies 
pass to another finishing line where trim pieces are 
added, final detail work is completed and glasses are put 
into the closed cars. They are sent then to the final 
assembly department where they are mounted on the 
chassis. 


New Chassis Designed Specially for Bus Service 


Has low frame with outriggers, wide tread, special springs, 
Buda engine and double brake on propeller two-piece shaft. 


HASSIS designed particularly for bus service are 

now being manufactured both by truck builders and 
by concerns specializing only in buses. A newcomer in 
the latter field is the Goodwin Car and Mfg. Co., builders 
of steel railway cars, who have brought out a special 
bus chassis, called the Goodwin-Guilder Motor Coach, 
which is assembled largely from standard components but 
which has several features fitting it especially for the 
class of work for which it is intended. 

Among the items of particular interest may be men- 
tioned the frame which is narrow (35 in.) at the front 
to facilitate short turning, but is 51 in. wide at the rear. 
This feature, together with the use of outriggers flush with 
the frame, facilitates body mounting and permits the use 
of a floor laid directly on the frame. The floor is only 
26 in. from the ground, so that only a single step is re- 
quired at the entrance. The frame is kicked up over 
the rear axle, but is otherwise straight in side elevation. 
The four-speed Fuller gearset has ground tooth gears and 
is separately mounted on two frame cross-members. The 
propeller shaft is a two-piece type, fitted with three Spicer 
universals. At the middle support S8.K.F. bearings are 
used to carry two 15-in. drums each fitted with brake 
bands 5 in. wide. These brakes are foot operated. Con- 
tracting type hand brakes are fitted on the rear axle. 

A Buda 4144x5'% in. engine is mounted on a three- 
point support. It is held to a maximum speed of 1500 
r.p.m. by a Pharo governor and drives through a Fuller 
multiple disk clutch arranged to run in oil, and thence 
through two Merchant & Evans “Griptite’ joints to the 
gearset. The internal gear type Clark “special” rear axle 
has 71 in. tread, straight bevels, 7 to 1 total reduction, 
and is arranged for Hotchkiss drive. Rear springs are 
3% in. wide and 60 in. long. They are made from Mer- 


Coa 


rill silico manganese steel and have auxiliary leaves which 
do not come into action until two-thirds of the load is 
applied. Front springs measure 2'% x 44 in. and are de- 
signed to be flat under full load. A Ross steering gear 
with 20 in. hand wheel is used. The front axle is a Shuler 
bus type with 64 in. tread. Smith cushion wheels 
mounted on Timken bearings are employed. They are 
fitted either with 36x5 in. cushion or 36x8 in. pneu- 
matics, as desired. The radiator is of G. and O. manu- 
facture and has a cast aluminum casing. 

The chassis measures 25 ft. over all and 80 in. wide 
over rear link caps. It is supplied either in 196 in. wheel- 
base, to accommodate 19 ft. 6 in. body, or in 184 in. wheel- 
base for 18 ft. 6 in. or shorter body, and is intended to 
carry from 25 to 30 passengers. 

Equipment includes a Leece-Neville starting and light- 
ing system with automatic device for increasing gener- 
ator output when the lamp load is heavy; 12-volt, 180 
ampere-hour Willard battery; 30-gal. gasoline tank 
mounted under outriggers; bumper and Motometer. 





SELF-LOCKING nut which depends upon the shape 
A of the thread, the crest of which is swung around 
through a few degrees has recently been placed on the 
market. These nuts are used together with standard bolts, 
and the result is that they must be forced over the bolts, 
and the corresponding friction has to be overcome when 
they are separated. Before the nuts are applied they 
should be well oiled. The manufacturer claims that these 
nuts will hold indefintely anywhere on a bolt and they 
have the additional advantage of occupying less room 
than a nut with any of the usual locking devices. The 
nuts are made in all finishes by the Self-Locking Nut 
& Bolt Co. 





Goodwin-Guilder chassis designed especially for bus service 
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A Critical Study of Modern Steering 


System 


Design 


Part I 


Center point arrangement of knuckle pivots has many European 


advocates but is little used in this country. Caster angle of about 


2 deg. is generally employed. Causes of hard steering analyzed. 


Reasons for undergather 


and 


foregather are considered. 


By Herbert Chase 


TEERING systems employed on many modern passen- 
S ger cars and trucks are known to have certain faults 

but the literature of the automotive industry contains 
surprisingly little helpful information regarding them. 
Neither the Transactions of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers nor those of the (British) Institution of Auto- 
mobile Engineers contain any papers dealing with the 
subject except by incidental or casual reference. It has, 


eral development of motor vehicles. It has therefore 
seemed desirable to collect such information as is available 
in the hope that it will encourage further study of the 
subject and ultimately result in decided improvement in 
future steering systems. 


Safety 
It may seem almost superfluous to discuss here the 


therefore, seemed highly de- 
sirable to collect here certain 
data pertaining to various 
parts of the system and to 
discuss the arguments ad- 
vanced for the several types 
of construction employed and 
their layout or arrangement 
in reference to other parts. 
The effect upon the oper- 
ation and performance of 
the vehicle will also be con- 
sidered. 

No claim of originality is 
made for the material here 
presented. Many of the facts 
given can be said to be vir- 
tually self-evident, yet it is 
surprising how frequently 
they are overlooked in actual 
practice. 

In preparing the paper the 
author has been greatly’ as- 
sisted by several members of 
the Society. In fact the 
views expressed are largely 
formulated by summarizing 
the opinions of a number of 
well qualified engineers in- 








HIS article was prepared by one of the 

Engineering Editors of Automotive In- 
dustries at the request of the Meetings Com- 
mittee of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers for presentation at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society, partly because of the in- 
terest in the subject created by discussions 
of its various phases in these columns and 
partly on account of the fact that the sub- 
ject has never been discussed before the So- 
ciety except in an incidental way. 

The author is indebted to others, including 
several of the most prominent engineers of 
the industry for a large proportion of the 
information here summarized. 

The paper is printed in advance of the 
meeting in the hope that S. A. E. members 
and others qualified to discuss the subject 
will come to the meeting prepared for such 
discussion or will submit written criticism 
for presentation at that time. 








matter of safety as affecting 
steering system design, but 
the fact is that far too little 
attention has been given to 
this factor, which should be 
the primary consideration in 
the design of most parts of 
every self-propelled vehicle. 

Certain details, such as 
locking the yokes to the tie 
rod, are too frequently over- 
looked. Lost motion which 
results at this and other 
points frequently makes the 
vehicle unsafe. The writer 
knows of instances where it 
has been necessary to braze 
yokes and tie-rod together 
before the joint would stay 
tight. Serious accidents are 
said to have resulted from 
failure to give attention to 
details of this character. 
One manufacturer of steer- 
ing gear parts advises us 
that some automotive manu- 
facturers refuse to accept 
parts in which the limits are 
held sufficiently close to in- 





cluding several of those most prominent in the automotive 
industry. 

Steering systems as a whole have been little changed for 
many years. The conventional layout has operated with 
reasonable satisfaction in most cases, so that it has been 
given relatively little attention as compared to other parts 
of the chassis which demanded intensive development. As 
a result the steering system has lagged behind in the gen- 


sure good fit, simply for the reason that such parts cannot 
be assembled quite so rapidly as others which are given 
more clearance. A policy of this character is certainly not 
in the interest of safety and, therefore, cannot be too 
severely criticized. Other points in the steering system are 
open to similar criticism. When one stops to realize the 
importance of safe steering systems, especially under 
modern conditions of traffic congestion, it is at once evident 
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Fig. 1—Several examples of knuckle pivot design used on passenger cars, all but one of which are of Brit- 
ish or Continental design: A, Vauxhall; B, Protos; C, A.B.C.; D, Marmon; E, Delage; F, Metallurgique. 
The last two are good examples of the layout employed when front wheel brakes are employed 
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that no pains should be spared to make the steering sys- 
tem safe. What user would not gladly pay a few dollars 
more for a car with a safe system than for one whose 
system is open to criticism in this respect? 

We shall refer here only to the conventional system in 
which the two front wheels are mounted on spindles at- 
tached to the axle by pivoted knuckles, the angular posi- 
tion of which is controlled by a steering gear connected 
to the knuckles by a draglink and tie-rod. 


General Layout of Steering System 


It is manifestly desirable to lay out such a system in a 
manner which will permit all four wheels of the vehicle to 
turn about a common center without any sliding action 
when the vehicle turns a corner. To meet this condition 
it is necessary that the horizontal projection of the axes 
of all four wheels shall meet at a common point in all 
positions of the wheels. To fulfill it exactly would require 
that the locus of the point of intersection be a straight 
line coinciding with the axis of the rear axle, a condition 
which cannot be met precisely with the conventional link- 
age. It is fulfilled approximately when the arrangement 
is such that the horizontal projection of lines drawn 
through the centers of the knuckle pivot and the eyes or 
balls on the arms to which the tie-rod is attached meet in 
the central vertical plane of the car at or slightly forward 
of the center of the rear axle.’ 

Unless this rule is followed extensively tire wear and 
hard steering are apt to result. 


Causes of Hard Steering 


Among the commonest faults of the steering system 
is the excessive effort required in its normal operation. 
The primary causes of hard steering are friction and 
faulty design of the system, the latter frequently re- 





1For articles discussing the geometry of this layout see the Auto- 
mobile Engineer, July, 1910; also Vol. 11, The Gasoline Automobile, 
by P. M. Heldt. 





Fig. 2—Latest Crane design of knuckle—an ex- 
perimental product which incorporates a vertical 
pivot with roller thrust bearing and a well which 
permits all bearings to be kept in a bath of oil 
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sulting in the former. Friction occurs at many points 
and for a great variety of reasons, some of which will 
be enumerated. 


a. Inaccurate machine work at joints and bearing sur- 
faces. 

b. Careless assembly, often resulting in lack of align- 
ment. 

c. Insufficient lubrication. 

d. Failure to exclude dirt and moisture. 

e. Excessive bearing pressures. 

f. Under-inflation, condition, type and construction of 
tires. 

g. Faulty design. 


Under a can be cited nearly all parts of the steering 
gear, balls and sockets in the draglink, kingpins and 
their bushings and tie-rod joints. It is not contended 
that these units are always subject to faulty machine 
work, but instances in which each of them has given 
trouble on this account are quite common. 

Numerous examples of careless assembly occur. A 
common one is the fitting of the steering column in the 
support at the dash. This is sometimes sprung into place 
after the lower end of the gear is bolted in position, 
with obvious results. Another is the forced fitting of 
king pins and a third the use of excessive spring pres- 
sures on draglink and tie-rod bolts. 

Insufficient lubrication is so common a fault, especially 


. at the king pins and at draglink and tie-rod joints, that 


these parts wear rapidly and often rust. The steering 
gear is usually filled originally with heavy oil which ful- 
fils its purpose well as long as it remains in place, and 
the same can be said of the knuckle pins on a few cars. 
Excellent examples of good construction in this respect 
are the Marmon and Crane designs shown in Figs. 1D 
and 2. In both of these the bearing surfaces are so ar- 
ranged as to be submerged in a well of oil. The only 
place for the oil to escape is at the top of the wells 


+ 
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Fig. 10—Excelsior knuckle, approximately center 
point arrangement, with front wheel brake. 
Note type of ball socket used on end of tie-rod 
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Fig. 3—Timken axle end used on Dorris and other 
cars. A roller thrust bearing is employed 


where felt washers are fitted. In the Crane design the 
aim is to maintain a small head of oil above the bearings. 
The use of a hair filling in the oil reservoir helps by its 
capillary action to prevent loss of oil at the top of the 
well. The arrangement is such that no gun is required 
for renewing the oil supply. While this Crane design is 
still in the experimental stage, it appears to have much 
to commend it. 

Several of the designs in Fig. 1 show good examples 
of the use of ball thrust bearings for supporting the 
weight of the car, while the Timken design, Fig. 3, used 
on Dorris and other cars, and the Crane design, Fig. 2, 
illustrate the use of roller type thrust bearings. Such 
bearings, if well protected from dirt and water, un- 
doubtedly have much to commend them, and should help 
greatly in minimizing friction. Another and rather novel 
form of thrust bearing consisting of single large ball 
is used in the knuckle of the German Protos car, as 
shown in Fig. 1B. This arrangement appears to have the 
advantage of simplicity and moderate cost. 

Anti-friction bearings, both of the ball and roller 
type are frequently used in the steering gear, especially 
to take thrust, but also for radial loads. The Marmon 
and Vauxhall gears, shown in Figs. 4 and 5 furnish some 
examples in this connection. Such bearings certainly 
help toward minimizing friction, but they have certain 
disadvantages in respect to higher first cost and in some 
cases are subject to a hammering action especially when 
solid tires are employed, which is destructive and may 
cause corrugating of the bearing surface particularly if 
the loads are heavy. 


Good Design for Lubrication 


Lubrication of draglink and tie-rod joints is usually a 
decidedly hit and miss factor and is seldom given suflfi- 
cient attention when it depends upon a hand operation. 
An excellent design is one in which the ball joints are 
made as nearly oil tight as possible and the tube filled 
with oil which keeps the ball surfaces well lubricated. 
A design of this character is said not to require attention 
oftener than once in six months. 

Other points which are quite often the cause of ex- 
cessive friction are the bearings in the steering column. 
They are apt to be overlooked when lubrication of other 
parts is given attention. 

Failure to exclude dirt and moisture, especially at 
draglink, tie-rod and knuckle joints, naturally results 
in excessive friction and rapid wear. Provision for ade- 
quate lubrication at all times by means which tend to 
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Fig. 6—Packard knuckle pivot with vertical axis 
and plain bushes 


force dirt out of rather than into bearings is a kind of 
antidote, partly because a good lubricant properly ap- 
plied tends to prevent rust and foreign matter from ac- 
cumulating on the bearing surfaces, and partly because 
the constructions which keep the lubricant in place are 
frequently quite as effective in excluding dirt. A prop- 
erly inclosed ball and socket joint has certain advantages 
over the yoke and pin type in respect to the facility with 
which lubricant can be kept on the surfaces, as well as 
in freedom from rattle or binding, one of which defects 
is almost certain to occur with the conventional yoke and 
pin. 
Excessive Bearing Pressure 


Excessive bearing pressures are very common in near- 
ly all parts of the steering system. They are, in fact, 
difficult to avoid within the limits of weight and size 
usually imposed. It is impossible to consider many de- 
tails of specific designs here, but it can be said that pins 
of larger diameter with longer bushings are often easily 
applied. For example, in the case of one light Ameri- 
can car, the 1923 model will have the following changes 
in this connection, as compared to the 1922 model: 

King pin diameter increased from % to 34 in. Bush- 
ings in axle yoke 14 in. longer. Tie-rod pins increased 
from 1% to % in. and their length doubled. 

Ease of steering is affected by tire inflation, condition, 
character and width of tread and by the type of tire em- 
ployed. One authority states that the static resistance 
to turning offered by a tire varies inversely as the square 
root of the inflation pressure. Cord tires, because of the 
lower inflation pressures employed and the consequent 
greater area of tread in contact with the ground, are said 
to steer harder than the same nominal size of properly 
inflated fabric tire, but whether this is true when the 
vehicle is in motion is open to some question. Pneumatic 
tires are said to render steering harder than solid or 
cushion tires. 

Faulty design often contributes heavily to hard steer- 
ing, as will be noted from some of the foregoing items. 
Too small a steering gear with insufficient leverage is one 
frequent fault, but of course it is poor economy to em- 
ploy a large reduction giving great leverage simply to 
overcome friction which is higher than necessary, 
though this is sometimes done. A much more logical 
procedure is to minimize friction and then apply a gear 
with sufficient reduction to accomplish the purpose for 
which it is intended without requiring undue exertion 
upon the part of the operator. 
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Incorrect location of the steering arms and distortion 
of various parts of the steering system either under the 
load of the vehicle or under that imposed by the steering 
operation are other factors which frequently contribute 
to hard steering. Distortion frequently results in bind- 
ing which, of course, in turn causes excessive friction. 
In some cases the pressures imposed are so heavy as to 
cause the oil film to be squeezed out and the parts to 
seize or score. This results in a rough surface which 
offers increased friction and brings about rapid wear. 

When a yoke and pin construction is used on the tie 
rod it is necessary, in order to prevent binding, to make 
sure that the axes of the pins are precisely parallel to 
the axes of the knuckle pins and to each other. Care- 
less assembly, or the load imposed upon the axle after 
assembly, often results in a lack of parallelism of the 
parts in question, with the inevitable result that exces- 
sive friction occurs. This is another reason for favoring 
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admit. This again may seem to be an almost self-evi- 
dent fact, but it is one which is sometimes given too lit- 
tle consideration. One manufacturer recently showed 
the writer how this moment arm could easily have been 
decreased almost an inch, and without any increase in 
cost in the case of the axle he was purchasing from a 
parts maker, had the designer given proper attention to 
this factor in making the original layout. 

Additional factors which create unnecessary friction 
are introduced if the amount of foregather of the wheels 
is excessive or if the layout of the draglink, knuckle 
arms and other parts of the steering system is not cor- 
rect. The geometry of the system has been treated with 
reasonable thoroughness in several textbooks and in 
some engineering papers to which reference is made 
elsewhere, but is too little considered, especially in the 
case of some cars that are assembled from units the inter- 
relation of which is not given sufficient study. 



































Fig. 4, Marmon, and Fig. 5, Vauxhall showing examples of the use of anti-friction bearings in the steer- 
ing column and on the steering lever shafts 


the use of a ball and socket on the ends of the tie-rod 
arms. 

The proper finish of bearing surfaces and a. provision 
for adequate clearance at these surfaces would seem to 
be an obvious necessity, but it is one frequently over- 
looked. Another item which is sometimes forgotten is 
the fact that an inclined axis of the steering pivot, other 
than one which gives true center point steering, raises 
or tilts the front end of the car when the wheels are 
deflected from the straight ahead position. This, of 
course, requires some additional effort in steering. 

Other factors which contribute to hard steering are 
the weight on the front wheels of the vehicle, and the 
length of the moment arm represented by the distance 
between the central point of tire contact and the point 
at which the axis of the knuckle pivot produced strikes 
the road. Other things being equal it is desirable, in 
the interest of easy steering, to so proportion the vehicle 
as a whole as to make the load on the front wheels as 
small as possible. It is also desirable to keep the moment 
arm referred to as short as proper clearance (between 
knuckle and wheel parts) and manufacturing conditions 


*Hard Steering Result of Inaccurate Manufacture and Assembly, 


by FE. M. Caskey, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, Nov. 30, 1922, page 1068. 





In a recent article by a steering gear manufacturer 
it was stated that it had proven practically impossible 
to build a car in such a way as to have free steering 
cualities and still have good road-holding qualities at 
moderately high speeds. We have yet to find any engi- 
neer who agrees with this view. It is true that in some 
cases a free steering car will bring to light faults in the 
steering system which in a harder steering car of simi- 
lar general design would not be apparent. This is due 
to the fact that certain inherent faults, especially the 
tendency to wheel wobble, are not infrequently damped 
out by friction, which if it be decreased tends to make 
these inherent faults apparent, but it does not follow 
that easy steering and good road-holding qualities are 
necessarily incompatible. In fact, there is good reason 
to believe that when the steering system is properly de- 
signed and therefore reasonably free acting, the road- 
holding characteristics of the vehicle will not be im- 
paired. 

Angular Position of Knuckle Pivots 

Many characteristics of the steering system, especially 
in respect to performance, are dependent upon the angu- 
lar position of the knuckle pivots. 

Knuckle pivot axes as seen in front elevation are 
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usually made vertical in the case of American cars and 
trucks and the same is true with many foreign built 
vehicles. Examples of the vertical pivot are the Packard, 
Fig. 6, the Columbia axle, Fig. 7, and the Autocar truck 
axles, Fig. 8. There are, however, many advocates of the 
transversely raked pivot and in particular of a pivot 
whose axis is so inclined as to meet the road in the 
central point of tire contact. This type of construction 
employed by Rolls Royce, Fig. 9, and Excelsior, Fig. 10, 
among others, is usually referred to as “center point 
steering,” and has certain advantages which are worthy 
of careful consideration. These advantages include: 

a—Road shoeks in the plane of the wheel have a mini- 
mum moment about the knuckle axis and are conse- 
quently transmitted in a less degree to other parts of 
the steering mechanism. 

b—Wheels have minimum tendency to toe out because 
moment of rolling resistance about pivot axis is at a 
minimum. 

c—Possibly easier steering. (There is considerable 
question as to whether this is actually realized in prac- 
tice.) 

In an article by A. Ludlow Clayden’, entitled “Wheel 
Wobble and Other Faults in the Steering System,” it is 
contended that advantage a is negligible, a contention 
which has since been refuted by O. M. Burkhardt’ and 
others. Road shocks on the steering mechanism are un- 
doubtedly less by a considerable amount, but of course 
they are not eliminated. 

Some contend that, with center point steering, the 
front end of the car is raised when the wheels are de- 
flected from their straight ahead position, a contention 
with which the author is unable to agree. 

Since, with center point steering the wheel does not 
roll when it is cramped with the car standing, as it does 
with a vertical pivot, it seems doubtful whether a car 
with transversely raked pivot actually steers more easily 
than one with vertical pivots. 


Transversely Inclined Pivots 

With center point steering, the torsional stresses on 
axle and spring due to road shock are increased, but the 
design can easily be made such as to care for these. 
Clayden contends, as pointed out elsewhere, that trans- 
versely inclined pivots involve an increased tendency to 
bring about wheel wobble. 

It is undoubtedly more difficult to manufacture axle 
and knuckle parts when transversely inclined pivots are 
employed so that there is good reason to doubt whether, 
all things considered, the use of this construction is 








3 See AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, Oct, 5, 1922. 
4See AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, Dec, 14, 1922. 











Fig. 9—Rolls-Royce knuckle with pivot inclined 
to give center point steering 
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Fig. 7—The Columbia axle end, with vertical 
knuckle pivot 


worth while except, perhaps, when front wheel brakes 
are employed. In that case the possible stresses on the 
steering gear and linkage are so great that inclined pivots 
are worth while if not actually essential. 

To put the matter in a somewhat different way it can 
be said that it is desirable to reduce the moment of 
forces in the plane of the wheel about the knuckle pivot, 
but that a construction which does not involve trans- 
versely raked pivots, but which still reduces the moment 
in question a sufficient amount as to be quite satisfactory 
in practice is possible. Tilting the wheel spindle toward 
the ground helps reduce the moment, but excessive wheel 
rake is not good either from the standpoint of appearance 
or in respect to its adverse effect on tire wear. Angles 
of 1 to 3 deg. are nearly always employed and greater 
angles are used in some cases. 


Knuckle Pivot Location 


It would seem to be a self-evident fact that it is de- 
sirable to bring the knuckle pivot as close to the central 
plane of the wheel as is feasible without involving un- 
necessary expense, yet surprisingly little attention is 
given this point in some instances. In one case, that of 
a well known and much used American axle, it has been 
found possible to bring the pivot a full half inch closer 
to the wheel by simply using countersunk hub bolts 
and slightly altering the machine work on the wheel 
spindle. Incidentally this simple change greatly im- 
proved the steering of the car. 

Engineers who have given the matter of knuckle pin 
location careful study seem to be agreed that an ideal 
position for it is in the central plane of the wheel. There 
are certain problems involved in so placing it, but they 
do not appear insuperable, especially for higher-priced 
cars and trucks. This arrangement is used to a limited 
extent, and one advocate contends that the cost is actually 
less than when conventional practice is followed. How- 
ever this may be, a design embodying this principle is 
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Fig. 8—The Autocar knuckle with vertical pivot, 
an example of truck construction 
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Fig. 11—Type of knuckle with 
axis in central plane of wheel 
formerly used on Marmon cars 


worthy of careful consideration and can easily result in 
better steering qualities. 

The primary advantages of such a construction are 
the fact that center point steering is attained without a 
tilted pivot and that all tendency toward wheel wobble, 
except that caused by lack of balance of the wheel, is 
eliminated. 

The chief disadvantage of this construction, or at least 
that of one form which has been employed, is that un- 
necessarily large wheel bearings are required. This dis- 
advantage does not apply, however, to all arrangements 
which embody the principle, as will be evident by refer- 
ence to Fig. 11, which shows the construction employed 
for some time in Marmon cars, but not used on later 
models. It will be seen that the bearings are no larger 
than normal, but that the wheel spindle is reversed and 
carried in the forked end of the front axle, the jaws of 
which must be somewhat deeper than those ordinarily 
employed. 

Two other designs embodying the same principle but 
‘employing bearings which appear to be larger than those 
normally used are shown in Fig. 12. These designs, due 
to W. J. P. Moore, embody certain advantageous fea- 
tures, among which may be mentioned the fact that the 
pivot is completely inclosed in such a way that it is 
well protected from entrance of dirt or moisture and 
should be quite easy to lubricate. Also the increased 
size of bearing appears to be offset to some extent by a 
simpler axle end than is commonly employed. 


Foregather or Toe-In of Wheels 


When the design is such that the normal rolling re- 
sistance of the wheels tends to produce moments about the 
knuckle pivots or when the wheels have undergather, 
one or both of which constructions are, we believe, uni- 
versally employed, the wheels have a tendency to spread 
or toe out. In fact, if set absolutely straight ahead with 
the vehicle stationary, they will toe out more or less de- 
pending upon the amount of play and spring in the parts 
stressed, and rapid tire wear will result. To counteract 
this tendency, the front wheels are always set with a 
foregather of 3/16 to 1% in. Just how much of this fore- 
gather is eliminated, due to the stresses of normal serv- 
ice, we do not know. We have never seen any data in 
this regard, but believe that, in most cases, the wheels 
are still foregathered to some extent even at times when 


°Clayden takes an opposite view with which we do not agree. 
°See Automobile Engineer issue of July 9, 1914, page 223. 
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Fig. 12—Two designs of knuckle with axes in central plane of wheel 
suggested by W. J. P. Moore 
considerable resistance to rolling is present. Just why 


this should be desirable is not entirely clear, but it is 
supposed to add to tire life to create this condition. It 
can be said, however, that tilted wheels tend to roll in 
a circular path instead of in a straight line, and that 
foregather of the wheels counteracts this tendency. There 
is certainly one position of the wheels at which resist- 
ance to forward motion is at a minimum. Any deviation 
from this position either inward or outward increases 
this resistance, so that too much foregather is as bad as 
having the wheels toe out. So far as we are aware there 
is no definite rule which establishes the precise amount 
of foregather which is desirable. 


Castering or Trailing Effect 


When the knuckle pivot axis is truly vertical the ve- 
hicle has little if any sense of direction, that is, it acts 
only in response to steering forces imposed by the opera- 
tor who must usually keep feeling the steering wheel in 
order to hold the vehicle to its course. If, on the other 
hand, the axis of the pivot be tilted either transversely 
or with its upper end to the rear, the vehicle has a cer- 
tain sense of direction or self-righting tendency, that is, 
a tendency to straighten out when deflected from a 
straight course, except perhaps under certain extreme 
conditions.’ This is due to the fact that the weight sup- 
ported on the pivot tends, under the influence of gravity, 
to fall to the lowest point which the mechanism permits, 
or trail behind the central point of tire and road con- 
tact. This is usually termed castering action. 

If the pivot be tilted forward, there is still a castering 
action, but the vertical force due to the weight of the 
car no longer trails behind the vertical force due to the 
pressure of the road against the tire. This anti-trailer 
effect creates a tendency for the wheel to reverse when 
the vehicle is in forward. motion and pull the steering 
wheel from the hand of the operator—precisely the same 
effect created by rearward motion of the vehicle when 
the pivot is tilted backward as in common practice.’ 

Napier points out’ that there are other forces beside 
gravity which contribute to castering effect when the 
car is in motion and the wheels are deflected from a 
straight course. These are centrifugal or inertia forces 
which depend upon the velocity of the vehicle and the 
radius of the curve it is describing. 

In respect to castering Napier says further: 


“Tt will inevitably be found that the greater the caster effect, 
the more pronounced will be the influence of each rut and bump 
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in deflecting the car from a straight line; and a driver relying 
on caster effect would be ill advised to expect his car without 
personal intervention to avoid the ditches even on the straight- 
est and widest of rough roads. It is true that, if a bump 
deflects the steering wheels and the car from one smooth por- 
tion of the road to the next, castering action will give the 
car a tendency to follow a straight course; but it will not be 
the original straight course. The tendency of castering action 
is not to preserve a straight course, but to restore the paral- 
lelism of the steering and driving wheels after that paralellism 
has been disturbed by whatever cause. It is, in fact, obvious 
that, since castering action must take place indifferently on 
either side of the center line of the car, there can be no caster- 
ing. action while the car is proceeding in the direction of that 
center line.’ To my mind, the ideal form of steering gear for 
a car intended principally for use on rough roads is the orig- 
inal Renouf type, the steering pivots being vertical and in the 
planes of the wheels. This type has no castering tendency at 
any steering angle. 

“On a smooth and level road, castering action may be relied 
on. While, on the level, by means of a judicious arrangement 
of steering details, combined with a skilful manipulation of 
speed in relation to curvature, a car may become self-steering 


7This apparently means no castering effect other than that due to 
gravity. 

8 Steering System Faults Explained, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, Dec. 7, 
1922, page 1139. 

% Automobile Engineer, May, 1921. 
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so far as leaving the curve is concerned, it cannot auto- 
matically enter a curve from the straight.” 

The castering angle or the fore and aft angle which 
the axis of the knuckle pivot makes with the vertical, is 
usually from 1 to 3 deg., but angles as high as 6 deg. 
are employed. One experimenter’ states that angles of 
4 deg. or more have resulted in violent wheel wobble. He 
recommends making the caster angle equal to the angle 
of tilt of the wheel spindle and states that 1°4 deg. is 
about the right value for both. ‘ 

The castering angle is usually set by placing wedges 
between the spring and spring seat. It should be re- 
membered that the castering angle sometimes varies with 
deflection of either or both front and rear springs. The 
condition of average load should therefore be borne in 
mind in selecting the angle at which the pivot is set. 
One writer states’ that with quarter elliptic springs the 
pivots tend to tilt forward in rounding a curve, thus giv- 
ing an anti-castering effect. Items of this kind some- 
times have a marked effect upon the steering of the ve- 
hicle and should therefore be given close study in laying 
down the design. 


List of Foreign Dealers Available 


ETTER trade lists of foreign dealers and distributers 
are now available for American automotive manu- 
facturers than ever before. The Automotive Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is ready 
to supply detailed, practical information on foreign dealers. 
And, what is equally important, special effort is being 
made to keep the data up to date and get them out quickly. 
Yo facilitate the distribution of this material and to 
make it available as rapidly as possible, it is being pre- 
pared in several forms. Automotive manufacturers can 
get clearly in mind how they can best utilize this improved 
service by having an understanding of just what data are 
available. 
At present the automotive commercial intelligence ser- 
vice offered to American automotive manufacturers listed 
on the Exporters’ Index consists of the following: 


(a) Trade Lists—Containing names, addresses and prod- 
ucts handled by automotive dealers in various loca- 
tions. J 
These trade lists are now being revised; the new 
issues besides being brought up to date contain addi- 
tional data regarding nationality of dealer, selling 
organization, storage, service, vulcanizing facilities 
and side lines. 

(b) World Trade Directory Reports—Containing addi- 
tional information of a confidential nature of indi- 
vidual firms whose names appear on trade lists. 
These reports are furnished upon special request 
and, while they do not give credit information, they 
state other valuable data including the firm’s bank 
references, capital, managers or partners, reputa- 
tion, ete. 

(c) Automotive Intelligence Circular as Outlined Above 
—These confidential circulars are sent to all auto- 
motive exporters listed on Exporters’ Index as soon 
as ‘the reports are received. Their contents are sim- 
jlar to those of the revised trade lists, the latter 
Seing, however, distributed merely upon request and 
oniy after reports on all important dealers in one 
territory have been compiled. 

(dj) Special Investigations—Will be undertaken if rela- 
tions with a foreign dealer necessitate an impartial 
report. If important information is urgently re- 
quested, cables will be dispatched at the expense of 
the inquirer. 





Automotive firms can do much to keep the commercial 
intelligence file accurate and up to date by reporting when- 
ever letters addressed to firms stated on trade lists do not 
reach destination. It is also requested that all cases of 
dishonesty and unfair business practices on the part of 
foreign dealers be reported in order that other American 
firms may be warned against establishing connections with 
foreign concerns of poor reputation. 

It is suggested that automotive,exporters make the full- 
est use of the automotive commercial intelligence service 
by addressing communications either to the Commercial 
Intelligence Division or to the Automotive Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





Ford Assembles Cars at Argentine Show 


HE greatest single success of the recent Argentine 

exposition was the Ford display under the direction 
of the general manager of the Buenos Aires branch. A 
large tent was set aside for the company and in it was laid 
out an assembly line, exactly similar to that in the Buenos 
Aires factory. Beginning at 9 o’clock every night, a num- 
ber of cars were assembled, just as they are in the factory. 
A large corps of employees, dressed in uniform, handled 
the chassis as they came along and a completed car rolled 
off the runway once in every ten minutes. 

As fast as the engines were put in place and the bodies 
bolted to the chassis, a sign reading “Sold” (Vendido) 
was hung up on it, the car then being driven away. 

Every night this tent was packed with spectators, among 
them many who possessed and drove cars of many times 
the price of the little Ford. The manner in which the 
public in general visited the Ford booth and the way in 
which they watched the operations demonstrates that the 
Argentine motorists are looking under the hood. 

They are interested, of course, in the bodies and body 
lines—that will always be the case—but it is becoming 
increasingly evident that good bodies will not alone sell 
cars here. The public here is becoming “motor wise” and 
it is buying only those cars which are well made and which 
are as finely constructed from a mechanical as from a body 
standpoint. 
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European Conditions More Favorable 


for Motor Vehicle Sales 


Improvement in rates of exchange and anticipated reciprocal 


import duties needs to open up some markets. 


trucks in France still offer sales resistance. 


Unsold army 


Possibilities 


of trading with Russia. Wide interest in American products. 


UROPEAN conditions are becoming more favorable 
H; for the sale of American automotive equipment, al- 

though in some countries the barriers of exchange 
and customs duties are yet such as to close them auto- 
matically to the vehicles manufactured in this country. 

This was the impression obtained by D. A. Laing, sales 
manager of the General Motors Export Co., who has just 
returned to New York after a trip to Europe, during 
which he visited and studied automotive conditions in 
France, England, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and 
Italy. In addition, he conferred with G. M. C. represen- 
tatives and distributors from numerous other sections 
in order to get a general picture of the present outlook 
throughout the Continent. 

“The possibilities are very good that tariff revisions 
will be made in several countries as a result of our own 
action in adopting reciprocal import duties,” he said. 
“Changes are being actively considered and indications 
are that some results may be expected. 

“T found generally that the business outlook is becom- 
ing somewhat more favorable, although of course there 
is much in the way of an immediate recovery. We have 
believed for some time that Europe was a good place’to 
watch and that it held many possibilities for our lines. 
Our exhibits at the London and Paris shows were widely 
attended and drew distributors from many places. We 
consider these shows to have been very successful from 
our standpoint and are more than ever convinced of the 
prospects.” 

One feature of Laing’s trip was a further survey of the 
left-over war stocks of automotive vehicles in France. 
Numerous American-made trucks are still unsold in 
France, and their disposal presents a difficult problem. 
Passenger cars, however, have been liquidated. 

The Russian situation also came in for some attention. 
Laing authorized the announcement that an effort is 
being made to ascertain what opportunities exist there 
for the sale of automobiles through a barter system. 
This plan has been before the company for some months 
and it is now believed that some possibilities may exist 
for making satisfactory trading arrangements. 

Conditions and the outlook in the various countries 
are summed up by Laing as follows: 


France—It is generally difficult or impossible for 
American automotive vehicles to be sold in France when 
exchange is above thirteen francs to the dollar. For this 
reason, practically no orders are coming in. When and 
if the French duty is lowered to correspond to the new 
American duty, our position will be considerably bet- 
tered. Exchange prospects seem to indicate that the 
dollar will not go below thirteen francs again until 


February or March. There is a serious problem in 
France before some manufacturers in regard to war 
stocks of trucks. Few or no passenger cars remain from 
these stocks and those unsold are almost worthless. 
Quite a lot of American trucks, however, which were set 
aside for sale to Poland have not been liquidated and 
still remain as a problem confronting the industry. 


Belgium—Conditions are good and with exchange at or 
under fourteen francs to the dollar, we can secure large 
sales in Belgium. 


Holland—This is a very good market but it is a little 
overstocked. Business is still somewhat stagnant. Ex- 
change and duties, however, are favorable. German cars 
and trucks which had begun to come into Holland fairly 
freely are already considerably discredited, particularly 
trucks. 


England—English conditions have been helped mate- 
rially by the recent rise in sterling exchange. Any ac- 
tivity in England will be of great assistance to the sale 
of American automotive equipment in the surrounding 
countries of Europe and also in the British Colonies. 
I talked with visitors from many parts of the world, 
while at the London show, and was gratified to learn of 
their wide knowledge of our products and their enthusi- 
asm for them. 


Switzerland—This country was much upset by the im- 
pending vote on the capital levy. Fortunately, this pro- 
posal has been rejected by an overwhelming majority 
and more normal conditions will prevail as regards auto- 
motive sales. In spite of being in the center of very 
difficult competition from the manufacturers of other 
countries, American cars, excluding a certain few, are 
especially suitable for Swiss conditions. 





Italy—My visit to Italy was made at a most important 
time and soon after their recent anti-Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, in which the Fascisti party and Premier Mussolini 
were brought into power. This party is now in control 
of Italy, having routed the Communists. Premier Mus- 
solini and his party are determined to support the King, 
the army and navy and law and order in general so that 
Italy can really resume its proper place in the commerce 
and affairs of the world. Our friends in Italy look for 
further improvement in exchange in the near future and 
for new customs rulings that will permit our products to 
enter on a fair basis, which they cannot do at present. 
Furthermore, Premier Mussolini is planning a business- 
like administration in the general interest of Italy’s 
future and her international trade. 
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New Courier Line Comprises Nine 
Body ‘Types - 


Wheelbase of 116 in. used for all models. 


Automatic chassis 


lubricating system is employed. Chassis assembled from standard 


units with slight modifications. Road test for all completed cars. 


By J. Edward Schipper 


INE body styles mounted on a single standard chas- 

N sis comprise the Courier line. The company is 

now in moderate production and has been ship- 

ping cars to its dealers for some time. The bodies are 

made in the shops of the company at Sandusky, Ohio. 

The chassis is assembled in this plant and possesses some 
features which are of exclusively Courier design. 

The 116-in. wheelbase chassis incorporates a Falls 
model T-8000, six-cylinder valve-in-head engine. This 
engine is a stock product, with the exception of the fit- 
ting of a dry sump oiling system for which some excep- 
tional oil economy claims are made. A bore and stroke 
of 34% by 4% in. give a displacement of 195.6 cu. in. and 
a horsepower formula rating of 23.44. The engine is 
claimed to develop 46 hp. on the block at 2600 r.p.m. 

The five-passenger car weighs 2825 lb., ready for the 
road, giving approximately 621% lb. of car weight for 
each horsepower. With a standard rear axle ratio of 
5 to 1 and an optional ratio of 4.6 to 1, a speed range of 
from 2 to well over 60 miles per hour is developed. This 
is with a 32 by 4-in. tire. 

The Falls engine is familiar to the trade, having been 
on the market for some time. 

The pressure relief valve, which is carried in an ac- 
cessible position on the engine, is so arranged that the 
pressure is taken after the oil has passed through the 
engine instead of before. The pressure is held at a fair- 
ly constant point of 30 lb. to the square inch. To secure 
the high pressure which could be set to run up as high 
as 75 lb., a very close-fitting gear pump is employed. The 
pump drive is the same as on the Falls engine, the addi- 





Courier sedan, one of the nine body styles com- 
prising the line 


tional pump simply being superimposed on the other. 

Another deviation from the standard Falls engines is 
the employment of cast covers for the top and for the 
valve action. On the standard engines, stampings are 
employed, but the castings have been substituted for 
greater rigidity, so that distortion will not take place 
through unusual tightness on the retaining screws. Gaso- 
line is supplied from a 12-gal. tank in the rear of the 
chassis through a Stewart vacuum system to a Stromberg 
carbureter. Ignition is by the Atwater Kent system and 
the starting and lighting system is a Westinghouse. The 
battery is a U. S. L. six-volt, 94°amp. type mounted in a 
steel cradle under the front floor boards. 


Hotchkiss Drive Employed 


The clutch is a 10-in. Borg & Beck single dry-plate 
type, delivering the drive through a Muncie three-speed 
gearset mounted in unit with the powerplant. This gear- 
set is mounted on annular ball bearings throvghout. The 
drive is a Hotchkiss type through two 6%-in. flexible 
disk universal joints. The rear axle is a Columbia three- 
quarter floating type mounted on annular ball bearings. 
The front axle is a Peru, drop-forged, I-beam, with a 
2% by 1%-in. I-beam section. The steering gear is a 
Lavine, irreversible worm and wheel type with an 18-in. 
hard rubber steering wheel designed particularly for 
this car. It is a thin grip type with the Lavine center 
control in which the spark and throttle levers are 
mounted on the steering wheel hub. 

The pressed steel, channel section frame is 7 in. deep 
at the center, with 11%-in. flanges and the stock is 5/32 
in. in thickness. The cross-members consist of three 
pressed steel channel units and two reinforcement tubes, 
the rear tube being 3 in. and the front 2 in. in diameter. 
These are mounted in sockets bolted to the frame and as 
a measure of rigidity, it may be mentioned that a rear 
corner of the frame can only be lifted a little over '% in. 
before picking up the entire frame, this representing the 
distortion, due to the weight of the frame supported in 
this manner. 

Semi-elliptic spring suspension is employed, the front 
having an alloy steel main leaf and high carbon steel 
used for the remaining leaves. The length of the front 
spring is 36% in. and the width 134 in. The rear spring 
is chrome vanadium steel throughout, 53 in. in length 
and 214 in. in width. The wheels are artillery on all 
standard models with Stanweld rims. 
wheels or wire wheels are standard on the sport model. 
The tires are 32 by 4-in. non-skid cord, front and rear. 
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The Kellogg automatic chassis lubrication is installed, 
this being operated from a central tank located on the 
front of the dash, with a plunger so constructed that one 
push after the system has been filled will force lubricant 
to the various parts of the chassis under pressure. With 
the use. of the flexible disk universals, the usual grease 
cups have been practically eliminated. 

All of the body work is handled in the Courier plant, 
which is equipped with a complete wood-working and 
paneling department. The bodies comprising the line are 
a five-passenger phaeton selling for $1,395; three-passen- 
ger roadster selling for $1,295; three-passenger sport 
roadster, $1,395; three-passenger coupe with extra fold- 
ing seat, $1,965; five-passenger De Luxe sedan, $2,165; 
four-passenger sport, $1,495; sport phaeton, $1,475; five- 
passenger brougham, $1,995, and special sedan $1,850, 
all prices being f. 0. b. Sandusky. The colors supplied 
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are Baltic green, maroon, azure blue, moleskin and dark 
blue. The upholstery on the open cars is real leather 
with Spanish finish. On the inclosed cars, imported 
fabrics are employed. The bodies are practically cus- 
tom built, as with the limited production, the body manu- 
facture entirely consists of hand work. 

From 3 to 5-hour road test is given each car by inspec- 
tors before the car is passed and an endeavor is being 
made to obtain uniformity as regards carbureter and 
ignition setting. A very thorough rattle inspection is 
provided. The standard equipment includes spare rim, 
tool kit, jack, tire rejair kit, starting crank, rim wrench, 
switch keys, curtain rods, windshield wiper and spot 
light on the sport models. 

The Courier cars for export are supplied with the fol- 
lowing optional equipment: Disk or wire wheels, khaki 
top, right-hand drive and magneto ignition. 





Franklin Makes Many Body Changes 


EW Franklin models have lower top lines, increased 

length and are wider above the body rail. These 
changes in construction have made it possible to provide 
roomier bodies. The lines of the higher hood are car- 
ried back from the almost vertical grille to the flare of 
the cowl where they blend smoothly into the body lines. 
The level of the hood line and the body rail presents an 
unbroken and continuous sweep from tip to tip, an effect 
which accentuates the increased length of the car. Seven 
models comprise the new body line. 

The driving compartment is more roomy due to the 
compactness of the engine and the additional length of 
the new bodies. More space is obtained in the tonneau 
also. The position of the seats is lower. The steering 
post is inclined a little more to suit the lowered seats. 

Of the seven new body models, six will be closed, the 
only open model being the phaeton. The newest type is 
the sedan with four doors and a straight type wind- 
shield. A gain in room in the front seat has been ob- 
tained by building it straight across and making it lower, 
wider and set at an angle which allows ease of driving 
and comfort for the passenger. 

The brougham carries five passengers and has two 
tilting seats in front and a low rear seat. 

The coupe body has been lowered, lengthened and wid- 
ened. 

The demi-sedan is smoother in line and more con- 
venient than before. The roof is lower and wider and 
on the road the car looks larger from every angle. The 
glass side panels have been increased in area and the 





New Franklin demi-sedan 





change of windshield design gives clear diagonal vision. 

The changes in the phaeton are in the construction of 
the top which affords rear seat passengers an open view. 
The front seat is wider and there is more room both in 
the front and rear compartments. The low top and the 
merging of the body rail with the horizontal top line of 
the hood give the phaeton a more rakish appearance. 

The touring-limousine has a sliding glass partition 
which makes it convertible from a chauffeur-driven to 
an owner-driven car. The weight is little more than 
2900 Ib. 





HE Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Co. has announced 
several changes in the Gramm Pioneer line of trucks 
for 1923. 

The Model 10, speed truck, formerly powered with a 
Lycoming KB engine, will now use the new Lycoming 
series C engine, 3! in. x 5 in. size. 

A Continental model J-4 engine, 334 in. x 5 in., will be 
used in place of the Continental Model N, on the Model 65, 
144-2 ton truck. The emergency brake which formerly 
operated on the rear brake drums will now operate on the 
front propeller shaft and be of the ventilated shoe type. 

The Model 20, 2-2'5 ton worm drive truck will be 
powered with a Continental Red Seal K-4, 41% in. x 514 in 
engine in place of the Continental Red Seal C-2 model of 
the same size. The same change in braking systems will 
be made in this model as in Model 65. 

The Gramm patent fuel economizer will be made stand- 
ard equipment on the Model 20. 


New Franklin phaeton with lower top 
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Argentina Offers Biggest Market 
in Southern Continent 


Present annual requirements of 10,000 motor vehicles will in- 


crease to 20,000 with normal times. American automotive prod- 


ucts favored. Large tire and accessory market. Proper represen- 


tation at outset will insure getting share of growing trade. 


By George S. Brady 


U. S. Trade Commissioner at Buenos Aires 


RGENTINA has more automobiles than any South 
A American country, and without question offers 
greater possibilities for the present development of 
automobile and truck sales than any other country of 
that continent. Its population of 8,800,000 is scattered 
over an area greater than that of the United States east 
of the Mississippi River, or larger than all of Europe 
excepting Russia and the Balkans. The most densely 
populated and highly developed of this vast extent of 
territory is the great pampa or prairie region, which is 
rich in agriculture and enjoys a mild climate. 
The American manufacturer wishing to sell his cars 
in Argentina will find it ad- 
vantageous to obtain a clear 


light cars and were destined for use in the country dis- 
tricts. Little attempt had been made to advance the sale 
of the European cars in the rural districts on account of 
the almost entire lack of roads, and there was no faith 
in the ability of the American better class car with 
larger engine to surmount the difficulties of passage over 
the bad roads and trails. It was the American light car 
that was the pioneer in the Argentine country districts, 
but at the beginning of the war in 1914 American motor 
car popularity was still limited to the sphere of the low 
priced light car for rough country use. 

After 1916, however, the activity of American car 
agents increased so that by 
1919, before the European 








understanding of the Ar- 


manufacturers were able to 


gentine people and their 
social organization, which 
differs in so many respects 
from that of most of the 
other Latin American States. 

Nearly one-quarter of the 
entire population of Argen- 
tina lives in the two cities 
of Buenos Aires and Ro- 
sario. The forty-nine cities 
and towns of more than 
12,000 inhabitants have a 
total of 3,500,000 inhabi- 


N this story, George S. Brady, U. S. Trade 

Commissioner at Buenos Aires, tells of 

trade conditions in the Argentine. He 

shows where the best markets are and sug- 

gests methods which the American exporter 

should use to get his share of the business. 
* * * 


American motor vehicles and automotive 
products have won a splendid reputation. 
They have shown that they have the stuff 
in them. Reputation will suffer unless 
backed up by reliable, capable representa- 
tion, and the author tells how to get it. 


get back into the field, at 
least half a dozen American 
makes of medium and high 
prieed cars were well 
known in Argentina. 


‘THE estancia owners pur- 
chase more than one 
car, usually three, one high- 
priced closed car for family 
use, a high or medium- 
priced five passenger for 
ranch use, and a light car 





tants, or 40 per cent of the 
total population of the 





for rough ranch use. Some- 
times the ranch foremen are 

















country. In addition to 
these there are 114 towns 
with populations between 4000 and 12,000. Practically 
all of the towns of over 5000 inhabitants have paved 
streets, and all form automobile centers with garages and 
supply stations. 


PREVIOUS to the war Argentina had imported up- 
ward of 17,000 automobiles, the annual imports 
having increased progressively over a period of fifteen 
years. These automobiles were largely European pas- 
senger cars with small motors for use chiefly in the 
cities of Buenos Aires and Rosario. By 1913, which was 
the record year in motor car sales, with a total importa- 
tion of 5115 the imports of American cars had reached 
20 per cent of the total. These were mostly low priced 


also provided with light 
cars. On the Argentine 
pampa it is possible to drive across the fields easily 
during the summer, and both the light and heavy cars 
are used for this purpose. Before the market slump 
and agricultural depression of 1920 every estancia was 
being provided with automobiles, and the overseers of 
these great estates were making their daily rounds in 
cars instead of by the old method of horseback. With 
the improvement of business conditions, the Argentina 
“camp,” or country, should become one of our best 
markets for automobiles of all types. 

The above general remarks refer principally to pas- 
senger cars, and it can be seen that the requirements 
of the market will not vary much from the demands of 
the American car buyer. In the early days of the motor 
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car in Argentina the distributers received various 
requests for special features. In most cases these were 
whims that were overridden by the manufacturer. 

The four-cylinder car is the favorite, but many of six 
cylinders are in common use. Those of eight and twelve 
are considered to be in the luxury class and are not among 
the cars in daily use on the ranches. 


Custom Requires Chauffeurs 


In Argentina automobiles are not usually driven by 
their owners, the prevailing social custom of the coun- 
try making it necessary for the car owner to have a 
chauffeur. This point has undoubtedly prevented many 
people in the cities from purchasing cars for their 
own and family use. On the ranches the passenger 
ears used for recreation purposes are driven by hired 
chauffeurs, but the cars for daily ranch use are driven 
by the owner or by the foremen. 

Only a beginning has been made in the sale of motor 
trucks in Argentina, but the most difficult introductory 
stage is past. Interest has been aroused recently in this 
class of transportation, and it is apparent that within 
a short time the motor truck will come into general use, 
both in the cities and for hauling on the estancias. 
Since 1920 light delivery cars have come into use by 
retail stores, breweries, dairies, and business houses. 
In fact, the crowded condition of the narrow streets 
of the business districts of Buenos Aires has made it 
imperative to adopt motor transportation instead of the 
two-wheeled carts drawn by horses in tandem. 

The War Department, Post Office Department, and 
some other branches of the Government have acquired 
heavy trucks for transport work, and a number of 
private companies have also adopted them for heavy 
hauling in the city of Buenos Aires. As yet the 
estancias have not been persuaded to adopt the truck 
for grain hauling, and the two-wheeled cart carrying 
five tons and drawn by twelve horses is still the medium 


of transport from the ranches to the railroad stations. 


The gradual improvement of the country roads will 
bring about a change to the heavy motor truck and 
trailer for transportation from ports. In the Mendoza 
wine district some progress has been made, and one of 
the largest wine factories has adopted American heavy 
duty trucks for the transport of grapes and wine. Con- 
siderable pioneer work has yet to be done, and adver- 
tising is necessary. 


Truck Educational Work Needed 


European truck manufacturers seem to have realized 
the importance of getting the first foothold in the mar- 
ket, and their efforts have been strong toward getting 
their makes adopted by the Government Departments. 
The German Opel Company has an active agency in 
Buenos Aires, and is advertising its trucks in all the 
towns of the Republic. The Fiat Company is also active. 
The possibilities of truck transportation in the grain, 
wool and livestock regions of Argentina are very prom- 
ising and the field is yet almost untouched. American 
manufacturers should join more forcefully in this pre- 
liminary educational work and make their trucks known 
to the Argentine farmer. 

The possible consuming market for motor trucks, 
Buenos Aires, is very large. The city contains 1,800,000 
inhabitants, not counting the many suburbs. It is a 
city of great distances, covering an area more than two 
and a half times that of Paris. It is situated on the 
pampas and is perfectly flat. The streets are all paved 
mostly with smooth stone blocks or with a stone block 
base. These pavements connect up the suburbs and the 
cities of Avellaneda and La Plata. It is now only a 
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matter of a short time before it will be connected with 
Rosario by a hard surfaced road, thus linking up another 
series of important cities, all of which have pavements 
suitable for the heaviest trucks. 

A conservative estimate based upon the number of 
factories, and large commercial houses would indicate 
that a thousand trucks could be used profitably in the 
city at once, and that this number ought to increase 
regularly. In addition it is a city well suited in many 
respects to bus transportation. The municipality 
granted a concession in 1921 for the operation of bus 
lines over given routes. By means of a well-conducted 
campaign of educational advertising the American 
truck manufacturer should be able to establish an ex- 
tensive truck market in Buenos Aires and in the Argen- 
tine agricultural districts. 


Accurate Registration Data Lacking 


There is no official data on the total registration of 
cars in Argentina. Registration is made by municipali- 
ties and the combined statistics are lacking. The total 
of cars in the Republic, however, can be estimated from 
the official import statistics and the sales records of the 
cars entering the country knocked down, and which do 
not figure in the import statistics. Since 1900 the 
imports have been as follows: 





Year Cars Year Cars 
SO acetersetwees 9 ROO aise vant leek 2,461 
Ms wae oweae ens 16 js Sa se! 4,281 
ROMY a esis eu Samana 28 NGMe ewe awakens 5,115 
Be ates sink tae 62 ROUUARd d cid.m olmarace 2,185 
ME gece cece 129 BRU. cs wineceaKws 1,847 
i iivlewseekihe e's 377 DOR ea hed ceaecens 5,929 
BENG iis waice dwieeoes 712 | fg 11,031 
Ns face didsaiei aha wie 610 ONE ard a! dics radiata 11,667 
DOU ac acsaswdeads 495 SENMiic cewauecewce 8,448 
Pa aa sass wikia 831 ROMO occ adeencens 27,312 
je gee a ee 1,581 ONE ios A ors ee oe 8,952 

TOR Haina de 94,078 


Imports for 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921 include 5741, 
3854, 13,374 and 8,085 cars respectively, imported 
knocked down and classed as parts. These figures were 
taken from the sales records of the importer. The 
Automobile Importers’ Association supplied the data 
for the remaining 867 cars shown for 1921, there being 
no Official statistics for the year available. 

Imports of cars for the first six months of 1922 
totalled 2290, according to figures of the Automobile 
Importers’ Association taken from ships’ manifests. To 
this should be added not less than 5000 knocked down 
cars imported as parts during this period, making a 
total of 7290 cars imported during the first six months 
of 1922. 


Total Number of Cars in Use 


It is estimated, therefore, that a total of 77,627 auto- 
mobiles were in service in Argentina on June 30, 1922. 
This figure includes trucks, as the Argentine customs 
statistics included trucks with passenger cars prior to 
1920. The number of trucks in Argentina is small and 
will not reach more than 1 per cent of the total. Official 
registration in the city of Buenos Aires shows over 1300 
“automobiles for cargo,” but these are mostly automobile 
chassis with truck and delivery bodies. 

As the larger part of these cars were imported after 
1916, and since it is known that cars are not scrapped as 
quickly in Argentina as in the United States, a very con- 
servative estimate of the total cars now running in that 
Republic is 75,000, of which more than half are light 
cars with the small inch clincher tire. 
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At the present time the annual requirement of the 
Argentine for automobiles is in excess of 10,000, but 
there is every reason to believe that when normal times 
return the requirement of medium and high class cars 
alone will exceed this figure and that the total annual 
requirement will be greater than 20,000. The probabili- 
ties also are that this amount can be maintained and ex- 
ceeded for some years to come as immigration, better- 
ment of rural conditions and road improvements are all 
tending to widen the field for automotive transportation. 


Part and Accessory Trade 


The automobile part and accessory trade in Argentina 
has become one of prime importance to American ex- 
porters. The wide distribution of American cars has 
naturally called for parts, but in addition the American 
accessories have acquired a good reputation. In 1913 
out of a total of approximately $2,500,000 worth of parts 
and accessories imported into Argentina only $110,000 
worth came from the United States. Eighty-five per 
cent came from France, Germany and Great Britain. But 
in 1920 the United States exported to Argentina $7,266,- 
(00 worth of parts and accessories not including engines, 
engine parts and tires. This figure included parts for 
about 12,000 knocked down light cars which may be esti- 
mated at little over $2,000,000. In the year 1921 the ex- 
ports of accessories fell to $3,658,000 due to the economic 
crisis in Argentina, but the potential market is existent 
there, and the number of American motor vehicles now 
in Argentina assures a steady demand on a large scale 
for American accessories. 

The demand for automobile accessories has been so 
general and the trade so lucrative that a large number 
of small factories have sprung up in Buenos Aires for 
the manufacture of parts and car equipment. Three or 
four of these factories are producing accessories of good 
workmanship, including bumpers, windshields, lamps, 
radiator ornaments, cutouts and bronze and aluminum 
cast parts. There are also two factories making electric 
storage batteries. One of these plants is now producing 
40,000 lead plates monthly, of which 25,000 are for auto- 
mobiles. 

At the 1921 automobile show in Buenos Aires there 
were very complete exhibits of European accessories. 
These included German magnetos and spark plugs; Eng- 
lish generating sets, batteries, spark plugs and lamps; 
French fire extinguishers and carbureters. Quite ex- 
tensive advertising is conducted through the newspapers 
by the agents of European manufacturers. 


Methods of Distribution 


Unit assemblies and repair parts are handled through 
the car agents, but accessories, tools and such standard 
parts as ball bearings, reach the retail trade largely 
through the motor accessory stores or the larger hard- 
ware houses. These houses import through manufac- 
turers’ agents, or in some cases directly. There are four 
or five of the motor accessory stores in Buenos Aires 
that have a country-wide reputation and carry consider- 
able stocks of all lines. There is hardly anything in the 
line of motor car accessories that is not salable to the 
Argentine trade. Almost the only exception to this is 
the anti-skid tire chains which are not used in Argentina. 

The Argentine car owner is, in fact, generally quick- 
er to adopt new equipment than the average American 
owner. For example, over 80 per cent of the small cars 
have been equipped with complete sets of shock absorb- 
ers. Another low-priced car agent introduced a feature 
of an electric button to open the door and there was an 
immediate demand for this feature on the cars. 

There is a constant demand for repair parts out of all 
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proportion to the requirements for the same number of 
operating cars in the United States. The agent for an 
American shock absorber stated that although he had 
only about 25,000 sets placed in the country the call for 
repair parts was greater than the demand over the en- 
tire section of the United States east of the Mississippi 
River. Car agents in Buenos Aires also say that the 
demand for repair parts is always much greater than 
the American trade requirement. This is due to the 
bad conditions of the country roads, lack of mechanical 
skill on the part of the chauffeurs and to lack of regu- 
lar oiling of the cars. 

Garages and service stations are now to be found in 
every district of Buenos Aires and in nearly every town 
of the Republic. American car agents were the first to 
inaugurate repair service in Argentina, and as a result 
the service stations there now follow closely the Ameri- 
can type of station, even to the feature of free air, “aere 
libre,” to attract autoists. A further reason is that Ar- 
gentine car owners and agents have been close readers 
of American automotive journals. Many of the Buenos 
Aires garages are handsome buildings with ample car 
storage space and are equipped with the latest tools and 
appliances for all ordinary mechanical and battery re- 
pairs and for vulcanizing. These garages sell fuel, 
lubricating oils and tires, but do not handle accessories 
to the extent that the American garages do. 

There is a good demand for top covering materials 
and imitation leather for upholstery. There are no less 
than fifteen body building establishments of some impor- 
tance in Buenos Aires. They make most of the closed 
and special bodies used. These body builders usually pur- 
chase the materials through manufacturers’ agents in 
Buenos Aires. . 


Correct Way to Send Shipments 


In shipping parts and accessories to Argentina it is 
important to pack all parts of one kind together and not 
put different articles in the same box or crate. The 
reason for this is that the Argentine customs tariff on 
automotive parts is based on a valuation by weight, and 
as this valuation varies with different parts it is essen- 
tial to pack each class of item separately in order to 
benefit by the lower rates. Another important point 
now being ignored by many manufacturers is the labeling 
in Spanish. Where such articles as horns, spark plugs 
and repair kits come in separate paste board boxes and 
are intended for display in the box, the label on the box 
should give the designation of the goods in Spanish and 
omit reference to American price in dollars. 

The growth of the American tire trade in Argentina 
since 1913 has been phenomenal, and has more than kept 
pace with the sale of American automobiles there. In 
this trade American manufacturers were benefited by 
the fact that the European companies were obliged to 
neglect their South American markets during the war 
years. From a small beginning of $8,153 worth of auto- 
mobile tires of all kinds exported to Argentina in 1913, 
the United States exports jumped to a total of $3,126,889 
in 1920. Of this amount only $26,938 represented solid 
tires and $307,143 inner tubes. 

The strongest European competition in the Argentine 
tire trade comes from the three companies, Michelin, 
Pirelli and Dunlop, all of whom have their own sales 
organizations in Buenos Aires and advertise extensively 
throughout the country. As it is very difficult to get any 
of the established houses in Argentina to finance a 
strong sales campaign and carry the large stock of tires 
needed, it is imperative for the American manufacturer to 
open a branch in Buenos Aires. Several important Amer- 


ican companies have already done this. 
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Buenos Aires is the capital and the center of all big 
business of the Republic, and is the logical place to cen- 
ter an automobile agency. It also has advantages as a 
regional headquarters and firms in many lines of busi- 
ness have found it advantageous to give their Buenos 
Aires office control over the agencies in Uruguay and 
Paraguay. One of the most important advantages of this 
is an easier control over shipments and distribution, 
and it does not interfere with the direct unloading at 
Montevideo of consignments intended for Uruguay. 
Shipments to Paraguay have to be transferred to the 
river boats at Buenos Aires, and the Buenos Aires agency 
can see to the details of this when the responsibility is 
placed on it. 


Tariff Makes Prices High 


On account of the transportation charges and customs 
duties the selling price of automobiles in Argentina is 
naturally much higher than in the United States, and 
this is a factor entering into the possible extent of the 
market. The difference in retail prices may be judged 
by comparing the price of a 4-cylinder 5-passenger car 
which sells for $525 in the United States and retails in 
Buenos Aires for 2985 pesos, or approximately $1,104 at 
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the exchange of the day. A bid put in to the Sanitary 
Department on Aug. 2, 1922, for fifteen 5-ton trucks by 
the Fiat agency in Buenos Aires was for 3,300 gold pesos 
each, or about $2,740. 


Suggestions for Better Merchandising 


There are a few vital points to be remembered by the 
automotive manufacturer desiring to make a success of 
his car or accessories in the Argentine market. Fore- 
most among these is the selection of the proper firm as 
representative, the manager of which should be of proven 
sales and mechanical ability. To introduce any car on 
the Argentine market requires a costly advertising cam- 
paign, and for this reason the representative will de- 
mand the sole agency in the entire country for a period 
of years. The agency in Buenos Aires holds the same 
relative position to the Argentine car buyer as the fac- 
tory does to the American purchaser. The representa- 
tive must therefore be of the type who can offer service 
and give it. If the manufacturer will give sufficient at- 
tention at the outset to the selection of a capable firm to 
handle his representation he will avoid much lost motion 
and needless expense and should find himself in a posi- 
tion to take his share of this growing trade. 


Road Building Grows in Argentina 


HE tangled transportation problem in Argentina is 
beginning to be unraveled slowly. The persistent ef- 
forts of the good roads boosters, headed by members of 
the Touring Club Argentino, which called the first road 
congress in the River Plate territory, have succeeded in 
developing an active interest in the movement. 
Road-making machinery is already at work in the prov- 
inces of Buenos Aires, Cordoba and Santa Fe and a num- 
ber of municipal officials have expressed the intention of 
purchasing equipment as soon as the nec-ssary funds are 
available. The financial difficulties of some of the munici- 
palities and provincial governments are, of course, a limi- 
tation to road operations and many farmers are indifferent 
to the highway program. Numerous influential land own- 
ers, however, are bending every effort to arouse a general 
interest in the movement. One of these public-spirited 
men, for instance, recently purchased a grading outfit and 
at his own expense began to improve a stretch of road 
eighty kilometers long, which had virtually been impass- 
able. His neighbors finally reached the conclusion that 
the work was a profitable undertaking and raised funds to 
distribute the cost among themselves. 


Highway Commission Appointed 


The recent road congress adopted a program which 
recommended the appointment of a National Highway 
Commission to be composed of a chairman and four 
governors, appointed by the President, each holding office 
for five years. Opposition to the proposal that the central 
Government supervise the expenditures for the national 
highway system was expressed by provincial delegates who 
maintained that the provinces should be allowed to spend 
the road funds in their own way. This difficulty was 
temporarily allayed by the program finally adopted by the 
road congress, but the same opposition has risen again to 
hamper passage of the law by the National Congress em- 
bodying the highway recommendations. The sequel, how- 
ever, is an increasing effort by the provinces to put their 
roads in creditable condition in anticipation of the passage 


of the highway laws. Thus in some cases it will be pos- 
sible for the provinces to point out to the National High- 
way Commission, should it be appointed, that the work 
already has been done. 


Funds for Building Program 


It is estimated that the initial funds required under 
the proposed law will be $25,000,000 (national currency) 
each year. The program before the Government proposes 
the expenditure of these funds for national highways, for 
highways leading from the national highways to the rail- 
road stations, for provincial highways and for municipal 
and vicinity highways. The problem of raising the money 
remains for later solution. About the only funds now 
available to the central Government for road improvements 
are derived from a small tax on the gross profits of the 
railroads and there is a very evident official disinclination 
to augment this tax by any considerable appropriations. 

Some of the newspapers and periodicals have shown a 
disposition to support the movement, and to this end they 
have devoted much effort to bringing the highway problem 
before the public. It has also been urged editorially and 
by the good roads boosters that future highway construc- 
tion should be supervised by engineers of proven ability. 

Some automobile distributors and dealers, who are in- 
tensely interested in the betterment of highways, are 
frankly skeptical of any definite results within the next 
few years. Others appear confident that there will be a 
substantial improvement within a comparatively short 
time. The growing belief in the provinces and the 
municipalities that good roads are a necessity and not a 
luxury may force appreciable progress within the next 
two years. The more general use of the automobile, which 
is indicated by increased sales in nearly every section, is 
a chief contributing factor to the road movement. The 
residents of cities and the rural dwellers are alike being 
educated to the fact that the good roads movement is not 
selfish or political but that it has arisen out of an economic 
problem urgently needing solution. 
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Pay More Attention to Markets 
and Less to Competition 


Industrial fabric needs better correlation between production and 


distribution. Struggle for dominance among individuals will 


not solve problem. General trend of particular industry must 


be known. Improvement will come with economic knowledge. 


By Harry Tipper 


N his book, “The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” 

John A. Hobson points out the tendency for surplus 

wealth to go into additional production facilities 
and the effect which this has upon the method of doing 
business. 

This is recalled to mind by the first statement of the 
Coal Commission in which they point out that the bitu- 
minous coal mining industry is over-developed. They 
say that there are more mines and larger capacity than 
is necessary. Consequently, there is less work for the 
individual miner and a more costly condition in the in- 
dustry itself. 

We are usually inclined to favor the idea that com- 
petitive buying itself will prevent a large over-develop- 
ment of production facilities by destroying those who are 
less efficient in the competition. This is not always the 
case, however. People come and go in manufacturing 
business, new capital is attracted from time to time to 
the possibilities of a business, improvements may be sug- 
gested and taken up, and the distribution of the available 
business may be such as to leave almost the entire num- 
ber of producers in a position where they can still strug- 
gle along, although the profit is very small—if not en- 
tirely dissipated. 

Under the present system of industry, satisfactory con- 
ditions of employment and industrial activity cannot 
be secured by a large over-capacity any more than by a 
definite lack of capacity. In the long run industry must 
charge to the user the entire costs of that industry. 
Even though the prices at the time of over-development 
may be favorable, they must be balanced by larger fluc- 
tuations on the opposite side or an increased charge to 
the user which will offset the losses. 

A scientific advance in knowledge has enabled us to 
balance the productive activity of a single factory or a 
group of factories so that the flow of product is the re- 
sult of evenly distributed activity in all the departments. 
It is true that we have not yet solved some of the very 
important problems in this respect, but much progress 
has been made in balancing the activities so that they 
were properly correlated. The industrial fabric itself, 
of the whole country, very badly needs correlation in 
order to provide the most economic possibilities of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

As it stands to-day, we are long on the capacity to 
produce one thing and short on the capacity to produce 
another. Our railroads are attempting to cope with traf- 
fic conditions too onerous for their equipment. In some 


of our cities we are unable to accommodate all the ve- 
hicles demanding passage on the streets without lower- 
ing the speed because of the congestion. We are short 
of labor in one direction and there is an excess of labor 
in another. Throughout the whole industrial fabric, the 
costs are increased because of the lack of correlation 
between the various efforts required to bring the prod- 
ucts of industry to actual use. Competition—that is the 
fight of one establishment against another—does not im- 
prove this situation. All that competition will do is to 
balance the difficulty of over-production by another diffi- 
culty of under-production; the difficulty of high prices 
by the difficulty of low prices. 

The attention of individual establishments has been 
turned to competitive endeavor entirely too much. Be- 
cause of the desire to control a large amount of product, 
there has been a constant struggle for position between 
competitors without regard to the necessities or possi- 
bilities of the market. We need, for the proper conduct 
of business, an advance in economic knowledge as defi- 
nite and decisive as the advance in engineering knowl- 
edge in the past 50 years. Calculations upon the future 
must be coordinated with the general economic trend of 
the particular industry, more and more carefully, if we 
are to avoid the difficulties and wastes of over-produc- 
tion or the inefficiencies accompanying the rush of pro- 
duction from a lack of capacity. 


Industrial Trend Must Be Known 


The individual manufacturer is quite apt to consider 
his problem successfully solved when he has determined 
the position of his own business for the next few years 
within the industry in comparison with the others with 
whom he is competing. As a matter of fact, this does not, 
by any means, solve the problems in front of him be- 
cause his own decisions must be concerned with poli- 
cies operating considerably into the future and these fu- 
ture considerations cannot be properly worked out with- 
out a very definite knowledge of the relative trend of 
production and consumption. The comparison with 
competitors does not provide any profitable advantage 
unless the industry itself is in good condition and this 
depends upon correlation with the market. 

All markets are functions of population and wealth in 
the last analysis. They grow as the requirements of the 
populations themselves grow and, consequently, new 
capacity or greater capacity within the industry can 
be employed only because of the increase in the popu- 
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lation and wealth or because of rearrangement between 
competitors. In other words, the additional capacity pro- 
vided in the development of any business must be in 
accordance with the general economic outlook or must be 
secured by diverting a greater part of the present wealth 
to the development of that industry. 

While this is, of course, important, the most impor- 
tant feature of it is the distribution of human effort. 
One of the greatest wastes in the modern industrial sys- 
tem is the variation in employment, the amount of unem- 
ployment occurring at various times and the irregularity 
of employment to be found in many lines of industry. 
This is one of the most difficult problems to be considered 
in human relations. It prevents continuous efforts and 
closer organization, it militates against any loyalty of 
the worker for the organization or any enthusiasm for 
the job. It emphasizes the incentive of money and weak- 
ens the incentive of accomplishment. It increases the 
solidarity of the worker with members of his group and 
separates him more completely from his considerations of 
other groups of the general public. 


Intermittent Employment Harmful 


In the coal industry we are confronted with the spec- 
tacle of the miners complaining that they do not have 
a living wage and the operators complaining that they 
cannot afford to pay any more without losing their profit. 
An engineering writer who has studied the question, re- 
ports that the work of the miners is too intermittent to 
enable them to make a living except at a high hourly 
rate or per ton rate, while this fluctuation in production 
makes it impossible for the operators to spread their fixed 
expenses over a reasonable area of production. The min- 
ers have shown from the recent strike the strength of 
their organization as union men, their willingness to 
fight and their bitter opposition to any reduction. It is 
rather significant that some of the strongest unions are 
concerned with industries where the employment is no- 
toriously intermittent and that unions have made less 
progress where the employment is continuous or practi- 
cally continuous as it is in many lines of work. 

This better distribution of human effort, however, will 
not come about through the mere competition of indi- 
vidual establishments in their endeavor to maintain a 
control of the market. It will improve as our economic 
knowledge improves and our attention to the market be- 
comes more important than our attention to competitive 
activity. The possible increase in capacity required to 
meet the increase in the market—the amount of produc- 
tion demanded in order to provide stability of employ- 
ment—and a sufficient amount of product to meet the re- 
quirements of the population will be studied by groups 
of employers as the statistics of the market are being 
studied to-day. 


Automotive Requirements Indicated 


In the automotive field, the economic curves deduced 
from a consideration of the law of probability, indicate 
the futvre requirements of production. They offer an 
opportunity for the manufacturer to correlate his pro- 
duction and his marketing activity, his prices and his 
general policies with the possibilities of the market. 
Thorough study of these general developments from a 
national standpoint and from a territorial standpoint 
should enable the manufacturer in the automotive field 
to arrive at a better distribution of his human effort and 
a better consideration of his position from the stand- 
point of materials and manufactures. 

This work of correlation cannot be done, however, by 
strict attention to the particular part of the field which 
affects the business of the individual manufacturer. It 
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must be accomplished by an examination of the whole 
field and in many cases by an examination of a number 
of fields affecting the production of the particular indus- 
try, so that all the important factors are involved and 
the proper tendencies of these factors indicated in the 
calculations. 

The economists of late years have remarked continu- 
ally upon the extent to which the speculative judgment 
of the manufacturer enters into his calculations—that is 
the extent to which the manufacturer’s actions are con- 
cerned with and affect the future program. Most of the 
weighty decisious must be rendered from the standpoint 
of futures. The only place in which this future can be 
read is in the past, not in the volume or condition of the 
past, but in the tendency and trend of the Garelopene 
indicated through past endeavor. 

The general development of economic marketing data 
from this standpoint of future trends is consequently of 
the greatest importance in permitting a better correla- 
tion between production and marketing, a better distribu- 
tion of the human effort and a better condition of labor, 
cost and profit in the industrial field. Fortunately for 
the automotive industry the facts as to its development 
are available to a degree to make trend study possible, 
and consequently, this trend study can be pursued much 
more easily than in some other lines. The analysis of 
markets from the standpoint of trends, the correlation 
of the automotive industrial market with the general 
economic conditions, the correlation of the automotive 
use with the population growth, and curve of wealth, are 
the basic factors in the more correct consideration of 
production and marketing effort. A proper development 
of these will make it possible to avoid the extremely de- 
structive competition or the extreme fluctuations char- 
acterizing some of the industries which are in the minds 
of the public more basic even than the automotive. 





Strom Double Row Ball Bearings 


OUBLE-ROW bearings in two types, standard and 

maximum, have been added to the line of products 
of the United States Ball Bearing Co. One of the out- 
standing features of these bearings is the retainer con- 
struction. Two independent riveted retainers are used, 
one for each row of balls, thereby insuring the same 
strength in each retainer as obtained in the single-row 
type of bearings. These bearings are said to be particu- 
larly adapted for installations requiring unusual bearing 
capacity in a limited amount of space. 

The bearings are designed to carry heavy radial loads. 
However, owing to their construction, they are capable 
of supporting thrust loads also. They are especially 
adaptable for application to semi-floating rear axles, 
pinion shafts and transmissions. 





Strom double row ball bearings; maximum and 
standard type 
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Aggressive Dealers 


UTOMOBILE manufacturers run a severe risk 
of raising their selling costs and failing to get 
maximum merchandising power from their dealers 
by attempting to control too closely the dealer’s ection 
as regards local advertising and publicity. Strong 
factories may be able to compel the dealer to use only 
factory advertising copy, but there is no certainty 
that such a’policy will result in maximum effective- 
ness. 

Some sales managers who have been studying the 
human side of marketing, are beginning to lean 
strongly toward the belief that a car is just about as 
strong nationally as the sum of the strength of the 
individual dealers who are selling it. They are finding 
it profitable to build up the local reputation and pres- 
tige of the dealer, rather than to subordinate the 
dealer to the car name in his locality. 

This general phase of factory-dealer relationships 
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will probably not be fully understood until the results 
of further experiments are available for analysis. It 
is interesting to note, however, a statement made the 
other day by Gordon Lee, former chief of the auto- 
motive division, who has recently become associated 
with the Yellow Taxicab Co. Lee said that “it was 
the dealers who, in 1921, with their investments at 
stake, managed to keep their heads above water, and 
found out that it was their organization rather than a 
specific car that was the most important selling 
factor.” 

The dealer who is willing to have his personality 
and local business entirely subordinated to the specific 
car is not likely to be aggressive and dominating in 
other ways. And aggressiveness is a good point in a 
dealer. 


Efficiency of Air Cleaners 


HE necessity for the use of air cleaners on farm 

tractors has come to be generally recognized, and 
few are the tractors now offered that do not carry 
such a device as standard equipment. The centrifu- 
gal type of cleaner was the first, and is undoubtedly 
the one in most extensive use to-day, but two other 
types have been developed, the so-called air washer 
and the oil type, in the latter of which the dust is 
caught on surfaces kept moist with stale lubricating 
oil. The two liquid types have proven particularly 
advantageous in certain sections of the country where 
fine lava dust abounds, which cannot be effectively 
dealt with on the centrifugal principle. 

Air cleaners have been developed in great numbers, 
and, as is usual in such cases, quite sweeping claims 
as to their efficiency are made by their manufacturers. 
That all of the dust held in suspension in the air 
should be removed is undoubtedly more than can be 
expected, but the percentage remaining should cer- 
tainly be very small. However, efficiency in dust re- 
moval is not the only important quality of an air 
cleaner. The incorporation of the device in the induc- 
tion line of the engine necessarily introduces a slight 
resistance to the flow of air and thus tends to cut 
down the power of the engine. With some types, es- 
pecially those in which the air is drawn through 
filters which are likely to clog up with the dust, this 
reduction of engine power may become considerable, 
which is, of course, highly objectionable, the more so 
as tractor engines often have none too much power. 

Up to the present there has been little data avail- 
able on the relative efficiency of the different types of 
air cleaner, and it is therefore gratifying to learn that 
the College of Agriculture of the University of Cali- 
fornia has conducted tests on twenty-six cleaners, 
including all three types mentioned. A bulletin giv- 
ing the results will be published in the near future. 
In the meantime it has given out that the oil type 
proved the most effective dust removers, dropping in 
no case below 96 per cent efficiency; the water type 
never fell below 88 per cent, while the centrifugal type 
removed from a minimum of 42.7 to a maximum of 
99.4 per cent, showing that it may be quite effective 
if of correct construction. 
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Selling the Idea of Better Highways 


ARDS and yards of “editorials” penned 

by paid propagandists and designed to 
convince the farmer that he has been made 
the goat in highway construction have ap- 
peared in country weeklies throughout the 
country in the past year or two. Little of a 
constructive nature has been done to combat 
this pernicious literature. 

The average country editor is a perfectly 
honest individual devoted to serving the best 
interests of his readers. He has been fooled 
by this propaganda. If he could have been 
shown that improved rural roads gave the 
real estate of his readers a greatly enhanced 
value in addition to making life worth while, 
he would have been willing to accept that 
viewpoint. 

In the light of what has been printed in 
many country weeklies and in not a few news- 
papers, it is refreshing to read an editorial 
on the subject of rural roads written by 
Roger S. Whitman and printed in Country 
Life for November. If the automotive indus- 
try could get a copy of this honest, unbiased 
statement into the hands of every farmer in 
the country it would be doing itself a real 
service. 

In his editorial Whitman says: 

“When I first drove over the road that runs 
past my gate it was of the kind known as 
dirt, horribly muddy in the spring and fall, 
a mass of frozen ruts in winter, and unbe- 
lievably dusty in summer; just such a road 
as lay anywhere off the main arteries. 

“Tt ran through a farming section from the 
town on the railroad to the county seat, and 
over it passed such traffic as was absolutely 
necessary—crops on their way to market, the 
stock of the inadequate general stores, fuel. 

“It served its purpose as a link in the net- 
work of commerce, but at the cost of much 
effort. 

“Because of a mudhole or two that were 
ever present, a farmer’s team could haul only 
a half load, although the rest of the road 
might be firm; there could be no hurrying 
over that five-mile stretch except at the ex- 
pense of springs and axles. 

“Altogether annoying and exasperating, it 


was accepted as inevitable, and stood as a 
monument to our local political system. 

“There have been many changes in the 
twelve years since that day, and more and 
more those changes have centered in that 
stretch of road. It has caught up with the 
times, and has undergone an evolution that I 
used to think was the result of our general 
awakening but that I now see as one of the 
causes of it. It began by being scraped; 
then it was surfaced; later it was oiled; and 
finally, after a tedious upheaval, it developed 
its present broad and smooth concrete sur- 
face. And now, when I consider what it is 
accomplishing, I marvel that we ever were 
so blind as not to have foreseen the possibili- 
ties of even this little stretch of road. 

“Road? It is not a road to me; it is a sym- 
bol of progress, a means to a vast end. 

“Where, in the past, it hindered my trips 
to the next town, it is now the enchanted en- 
trace to the ends of the earth, the beginning 
of my dream journeyings, the invitation to 
rove, to see, to know, to expand. 

“It is the foundation of commerce, the 
bringer of civilization, the means of contact 
of farm to farm, of State to State, and of all 
of the grades and shades between. 

“It leads to and from all human endeavor ; 
where the children of our lonely neighbor- 
hood used to grub over their books in a one- 
room district school, presided over by a for- 
lorn school-ma’am who taught everything 
from the A B C’s to geometry, now they are 
gathered by a bus and taken to modern 
schools in the county seat, to get the most 
thorough education that can be provided, un- 
der the most efficient tutelage. 

“And it is our road that makes possible 
this insurance of progress. 

“To the city it brings the country and the 
sense of the country’s freedom and sincerity 
and rest; to the country it brings the city’s 
culture and resource and improvement. 

“A channel for the flow of all that civilizes 
and develops, it leads our little neighborhood, 
and so the nation, to unguessed heights of 
culture and education, of strength and unity 
and understanding.” 
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Few Plants to Close 
During Holiday Week 


Body Manufacturers, Especially, 
Will Continue to Operate at 
High Level 


DETROIT, Dec. 20—lInventory tak- 
ing in a majority of factories in the 
Detroit district will be limited to a 
much shorter period than usually 
given. Few factories will close for the 
holiday week, the usual inventory 
period, and instead the stock taking 
will be done in a great many in- 
stances while factories are at least in 
partial operation, with a complete 
cessation only in the days at the first 
of the year. 

This condition is particularly true 
of most of the car factories, all the 
body manufacturing companies and 
many of the parts and accessory 
makers. The body manufacturing end 
of the industry is the busiest of all in 
its attempt to keep abreast of the 
large flood of closed body orders with 
present inadequate facilities. Car 
makers are buying closed bodies 
wherever they can get them and they 
have been unable to obtain either 
sufficient or satisfactory deliveries. 


Orders Have Piled Up 


Some factories have been down for 
days at a time owing to closed body 
shortages and this has resulted in a pil- 
ing up of orders which will take weeks 
to cut down. One factory will not ac- 
cept orders on certain of its closed models 
for delivery in less than a month. Sev- 
eral factories which have gone along un- 
interruptedly are from two weeks to two 
months behind on certain closed body 
models; in fact the closed body type de- 
liveries generally are running behind 
orders. 

Sport type models also have enjoyed 
a large amount of popularity and these 
have helped materially to keep buying at 
a high mark thus far this winter. Manu- 
facturers have been frankly surprised 
at the volume of business that the spe- 
cial model cars have developed, and in- 
stead of just supplying a limited demand 
that would help to sustain operations in 
the dull season, the business has as- 
sumed important proportions. 

Because of the buying in closed models 
and sport types, both of which take con- 
siderably longer in production than the 
standard models, the car factories have 
been kept busy, although their production 
totals have been falling off somewhat 





Business in Brief 


NEW YORK, Dec. 21—Retail 
business received a great impetus 
last week from the combination of 
cold weather, snow, and distribu- 
tion of Christmas Club funds. 
Wholesale and jobbing eased off 
but report full order-books for the 
first quarter of 1923. News from 
abroad influenced the entire char- 
acter of events last week and there 
is greater attention focused on for- 
eign affairs. 


Iron and steel set a faster pace. 
Buying by automobile companies 
and railroads increased in volume. 
Implement manufacturers are also 
in the market. Unfilled orders oi 
the United States Steel Corp. 
showed a decrease which may be 
due to increased shipments. 


The peak of demand for cars 
seems to have passed and sections 
which suffered from car shortage 
are better supplied. Car loadings 
for the week ending Dec. 2 were 
110,276 less than for the previous 
week. The decrease occurred in a 
holiday week. Total loadings ag- 
gregated 845,219. 


Anthracite demand is active and 
mining is spurred on. Soft coa! 
reached a peak daily output but 
the holiday decreased the weekly 
average. Attention is still concen- 
trated on anthracite. 


Winter wheat crop is in fair con- 
dition. Box car shortage in the 
grain states has diminished. Grain 
prices have advanced to the highesu 
point of the season. Estimates 
place the cotton crop at 9,964,000 
bales, the smallest production in 
20 years. 


Stock market for the week 
showed a distinct upward trend. 
Undoubtedly intimations from 
Washington of a change in foreign 
policy had its effect. Bonds were 
strong and steady. Liberty Bonds 
led the advance in the early part 
of the week. 


Sterling advanced to $4.69, gen- 
erally regarded as reflecting re- 
vival of British trade. Bank clear- 
ings fell off 17 per cent and aggre- 
gated $6,661,633,000. 











from the earlier season. There also has 

been considerable manufacturing of open 

standard models, though these in large 
(Continued on page 1252) 


December Will Make 
New Output Record 


Total Production of Plants for 
Year Rapidly Approaching 


2,500,000 Mark 


NEW YORK, Dec. 18 — Another 
record in the production history of the 
automotive industry doubtless will be 
made in December, notwithstanding 
the unusually well sustained operations 
during the previous months of the 
year. Production is moving along 
toward the inventory taking period on 
relatively high programs, with major 
automobile plants keeping the sched- 
ules that are remarkably good for this 
season. 

November proved to be one of the 
surprises of the year, with 232,000 
cars and trucks produced. This was 
only 6000 less than the October out- 
put, but 26,000 more than the total for 
September, the previous short month. 
Production for the eleven months 
approximates 2,345,000 and prospects 
are that for the full year it will aggre- 
gate 2,550,000. 


No Stocking of Cars 


There are no perceptible signs that 
dealers are stocking cars. The fact 
that a general shortage of closed 
models continues has led to a some- 
what stronger demand for open types, 
fitted to meet the rigors of winter. 
The popularity of the closed car, how- 
ever, shows no abatement and is re- 
sponsible for the increased percentage 
of this type in practically all produc- 
tion schedules that have been an- 
nounced for next year. To eliminate 
much of the trouble that has been ex- 
perienced in obtaining bodies, 4 
marked expansion of body producing 
facilities is taking place, the effect of 
which will be felt in next year’s car 
output. 

The transportation situation has 
shown some improvement, with cars 
going forward to dealers with more 
regularity. Winter weather will force 
a heavier burden on rail equipment in 
the movement of finished products, al- 
though plans formulated for keeping 
highways cleared of snow will make 
driveaways feasible and a big factor 
in getting cars into owners’ hands. 

Truck demand, especially in the 


(Continued on page 1253) 
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Predicts High Mark 


in Prices of Tires 


Relief from British Action Seen 
in Philippine Plantation 
Development 


AKRON, Dec. 20 — Unless the 
drastic terms of the Stevenson Act, as 
ratified by the British Colonial Office 
and the Federated Malay States, 
which provide for a graduated tax 
upon all exportations of crude rubber, 
either are completely rescinded or 
materially modified American rubber 
goods and tire manufacturers will 
have to bear an increase of nearly 
$100,000,000 in the cost of the rubber 
they consume in 1923, according to 
Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Firestone sees calamitous conditions 
ahead for the tire industry unless the 
Stevenson Act, which he brands as 
“wholly uncalled-for legislation,” is 
drastically modified at once. 

In discussing the increased cost to 
American rubber consumers as result of 
the operation of this export tax law, 
Firestone points to the fact that the 
limiting of production and exportation 
of rubber since Oct. 30 already has 
caused an increase of 100 per cent in 
the cost of crude rubber. 


Must Be Passed to Tire User 


There is only one logical outcome he 
believes, viz—This increased cost va- 
riously estimated at approximately $100,- 
000,000 must be passed on to the tire 
user which makes perhaps the highest 
tire prices in the history of the automo- 
tive industry practically inevitable. 

The only possible avenue of relief, ac- 
cording to Firestone, lies in the develop- 
ment of rubber plantations in the Philip- 
pine Islands and in South America. Cli- 
matic and soil conditions in the Philip- 
pines, according to Firestone and other 
rubber experts and soil technicians of 
Akron, are so closely akin to those of 
the Malay rubber producing belt that 
it is firmly believed American manufac- 
turers will have no difficulty in making 
the Philippines the greatest rubber pro- 
ducing area of the world. All that is 
needed, Firestone believes, is legislation 
by Congress which will encourage Ameri- 
can capital to develop rubber plantations 
there, 

It will also become necessary to nego- 
tiate with South American Republicans 
and to influence them to clear their jun- 
gles and virgin territories and transform 
them into fertile rubber plantations. 





for a prosperous year. 


Working Out Traffic Problems in Larger Cities 
Will Prove Beneficial to Truck Industry 


By FRED GLOVER, 
President of the Timken Detroit Axle Company 


HE year 1923 promises general improvement in all lines of business. Con- 
ditions have grown steadily better in the present year despite the tem- 
porary setbacks due to the two major strikes and apparently business is set 


It is vitally important, however, that too much store should not be set 


Detroit, Dec. 20. 


upon possible business developments in the coming year, which undoubtedly 
will be a good one, and that manufacturers should figure further into the 
future. What will be their positions five years hence should be occupying a 
good share of their attention. The pressure of competition has brought prices 
too low in the recent past and increases must be forthcoming. The coming 
year will probably witness a change in this direction although this may be 
held over. Prices in most other commodities are showing increases, and the 
automotive industries will be affected by similar influences. 


Raw material prices are advancing steadily and the cost of getting mate- 
rials from their source to their destination is increasing. The industry cannot 
hold its prices in the face of this economic pressure. 


Inability of the railroads to meet the transportation requirements of the 
country has held back business seriously in the past year and indications are 
that this service will not be much improved in the coming year. Throughout 
the period that railroads have failed to function satisfactorily there has been 
a growing sentiment for truck transportation and this is due soon to result in 
large gains in this branch of the industry. 


Good general business next year undoubtedly will find a large demand for 
trucks for short haul work. Working out of traffic problems in large cities will 
be beneficial for trucks in that it will give them an opportunity to avoid the 
handicaps of horse drawn and slow moving traffic with which they now have 


vehicles. 





to contend. Motor trucks should not be held to the speed of horses. 


Railroads and street railway companies are experimenting with trucks 
and buses more and more every day as feeders to their lines. 
development of new transportation lines is being delegated to gasoline driven 
Although this field is in its infancy, it is growing larger every day 
and soon will have an important place in the industry. 


The labor situation in the coming year seems to be adequately provided 
for so far as the industry, and the Detroit district particularly, is concerned. 
There may be some shortage at the peak of the season but there always has 
been some shortage then. The industry is always in a position to get men when 
it needs them because of the high scale of wages it pays. 


Most of the 








Rubber for years has been grown in 
South America, but the methods of re- 
fining, as used in other rubber produc- 
ing districts, have not been so extensive- 
ly developed.upon the South American 
continent, and although there has been 
a considerable quantity of crude rubber 
shipped from there, it has not been of 
the plantation rubber quality. 

Statistics show that America consumes 
more than 70 per cent annually of the 
world’s supply of crude rubber. 

Prior to 1900 practically all crude rub- 
ber was imported either from Brazil or 
Africa. 

The world production of rubber jumped 
from 70,000 tons in 1910 to 201,598 in 
1916 and approximately 265,955 tons for 
the current year up to Sept. 30, of which 
249,955 tons were plantation rubber. This 
gave the British government control of 
virtually 72 per cent of all the rubber 
produced in the world. 


The British legislation resulted from 
a report submitted by a special commit- 
tee headed by Sir James Stevenson, Bart. 

Rubber experts say these British re- 
strictions upon crude rubber shipments 
will force 70 cent rubber. 


Goodyear Owns in South America 


AKRON, Dec. 20—The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., in addition to having a 
20,000 acre rubber plantation in Sumatra, 
owns land in South America where it had 
intended to build a tire factory. It is 
barely possible this company may use 
this land as the nucleus for a new rub- 
ber plantation in South America. 





OSHKOSH TRACTOR RECEIVER 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 18—Miss Alma 
Barry, attorney of this city, has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the Oshkosh (Wis.) 
Tractor Co. in a friendly action brought 
in the Milwaukee County Cireuit Court. 
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Receiver Operating 


Kelly Truck Factory 


Takes Over Affairs Following 
Granting of Application of 
New York Bank 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Dec. 18— 
Pearl A. Lewis, assistant to President 
Charles Willard Young of New York 
City, has been named receiver for the 
Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co., fol- 
lowing the filing of an application by the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York, asking 
for the foreclosure of a mortgage of 
$1,500,000 and the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. He gave bond in the sum of 
$100,000. The receiver was authorized 
to borrow $250,000 to conduct the busi- 
ness of the company. 

Lewis states that the receivership is 
not occasioned by any fault in the qual- 
ity of the product, but by other reasons. 
He says the plant will continue the 
manufacture of motor trucks without in- 
terruption, and adds that he looks for a 
bigger truck business in 1923 with Kelly- 
Springfield getting its share of it. 


Changes in Personnel 


Lewis has taken charge of the plant 
and will look after things generally, 
taking over temporarily the duties for- 
merly performed by F. H. Pietsch, act- 
ing general manager and sales manager, 
and W. K. Jamison, superintendent. In 
addition to Pietsch and Jamison, several 
persons holding minor office positions 
have severed their connections with the 
company. 

In the Bankers Trust Co.’s petition, it 
is stated that the Kelly company has de- 
faulted on its interest on. $1,500,000 gola 
bonds, 8 per cent, dated June 1, 1921, 
payable in 10 years, that Young, presi- 
dent of Kelly, waived all legalities Dec. 
4 at the New York office and declared 
the principal on all bonds due. The pe- 
tition also says that unless relief is ob- 
tained in this court action, the defen- 
dant company’s business will be de- 
stroyed. It asks that the $1,500,000 
mortgage be decreed valid and a lien 
upon all assets of the Kelly company. 


Letter Sent Stockholders 


A letter to the stockholders sent out 
to-day declares that the receiver was 
appointed so that business can be car- 
ried on without interruption and the in- 
tegrity of the property as-a going con- 
cern be preserved. It states there is a 
large amount of unmortgaged property, 
such as materials, supplies, trucks, manu- 
factured and in process, and parts for 
the same, etc., in which the court has 
protected the interest of general cred- 
itors by ordering a separate accounting 
and making any amount appearing to be 
due on such accounting a charge on the 
mortgaged property prior to the mort- 
gage. 


Continuing, the letter says: 
The present situation has becn brought 
about by the fact that, in addition to the 


general difficulties recently encountered in 
the truck business, suits have been entered 
against the company on disputed claims, 
amounting to more than $600,000, so that the 
company has been unable to secure the nec- 
essary credit to continue its business, and a 
receivership becomes necessary to avoid the 
cessation of its business and the consequent 
disintegration and sacrifice of its assets. 

It is believed that the conduct of the re- 
ceivership will be successful, that the suits 
on disputed claims above referred to can be 
wholly defeated, and that, whether the com- 
pany’s affairs can be so shaped as to result 
in a return of its property to it or whether 
other disposition must be made of the same, 
the receivership will prove for the best inter- 
ests of all stockholders and creditors. 


Hare Suit May Have Figured 


NEW YORK, Dec. 18—The receiver- 
ship for the Kelly-Springfield Motor 
Truck Co. came as somewhat of a sur- 
prise to the industry, for reports re- 
ceived here of late told of the company 
meeting its bills promptly and increas- 
ing production at a rate that promised 
much for the future. 

It is thought that one of the reasons 
for the action is the suit recently insti- 
tuted by Emlen S. Hare, assigned of 
Hare’s Motors, in a New York court, 
asking for damages amounting to $675,- 
000 because of the cancellation on Jan. 
11, 1922 of the contract which existed 
between Hare’s Motors and the truck 
company. 

The deal with Hare was made Nov. 20, 
1920, when the Hare organization was 
named as selling agent for Kelly- 
Springfield, following the formation of 
Hare’s Motors, which took over Locomo- 
vile and Mercer. 


Company Among Oldest 


The Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. 
is one of the oldest of the motor truck 
builders. It was incorporated Oct. 10, 
1912, acquiring the business of the Kelly 
Motor Truck Co. of Springfield, Ohio, the 
plant having a capacity of 3000 vehicles 
a year. Its capital stock was $2,400,- 
000, of which $2,000,000 was common and 
$400,000 8 per cent cumulative preferred. 
There was outstanding Jan. 4, 1922, $1,- 
208,400 common and $1,014,000 preferred, 
the par of the common being $50 and 
the preferred $100. The funded debt was 
a $1,500,000 first mortgage bond, pledged 
as security for $1,404,674. The last gen- 
eral balance sheet showed current assets 
of $2,286,178 and liabilities of $680,672. 
The net working capital Jan. 31 was $1,- 
605,000. 

The New York banking house back 
of Kelly Springfield is Emerson McMillin 
& Co., and Charles W. Young of that 
firm also is president of the truck com- 
pany, Marion McMillin is vice-president 
and P. H. Diehl secretary-treasurer. 





ELGIN HALTS PRODUCTION 


CHICAGO, Dec. 18—Production has 
been entirely suspended at the plant of 
the Elgin Motor Car Corp., at Argo, IIL, 
which is in the hands of a receiver. 
Whether or not a movement under way 
for reorganization will be successful has 
not yet been determined. 
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Maxwell Takes Over 
Chalmers Property 


Backing of All Financial Re. 
sources of Former Company 
Is Assured Latter 


DETROIT, Dec. 18—With the expira- 
tion of the time for filing objections to 
the sale of the Chalmers company to the 
Maxwell Motor Corp., the plant and 
property have passed to the latter com- 
pany and are now owned 100 per cent by 
it. 

President William R. Wilson states that 
the Chalmers company will continue op- 
erations as in the past, and that the sale 
of Chalmers cars will be continued under 
that name. He said further that Chalm- 
ers will have the full benefit of the Max- 
well organization and that it now has 
behind it the entire financial resources 
of the Maxwell interests. 

Wilson said that the company is plan- 
ning largely increased shipping schedules 
for 1923. In the case of both Maxwell 
and Chalmers, he stated, the schedules 
for the new year have been only tenta- 
tively fixed and will not be whipped into 
definite form until just preceding the 
national shows. Both, however, Wilson 
said, will show large increases over the 
present year, which has been one of the 
best in Maxwell history. 


To Continue in Old Plant 


“The manufacture of Chalmers will be 
continued in the Jefferson Avenue plant, 
which will continue to be the six cylin- 
der factory of the company. Other 
manufacturing operations may be cen- 
tered there as the company’s plans de- 
velop. 

Sales of the Chalmers will be handled 
in conjunction with Maxwell by dealers 
in practically all cities, except those 
where it is deemed necessary to maintain 
separate selling organizations. Two sep- 
arate contract forms will be maintained, 
and there will be sales directors for each 
line. Both will work under the direction 
of A. E. Barker, vice-president in charge 
of sales of Maxwell. 





Stockholders Approve 
Nash Stock Issue Plan 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 18—The recapitali- 
zation plan increasing the stock issues 
of the Nash Motors Co. has been in- 
dorsed by the stockholders at a meeting 
held here. Under this plan the company 
will have an authorized capitalizatio 
of 225,000 shares of 7 per cent preferrel 
stock of $100 par value, and 300,00 
shares of common without par value 
Provision is made for the retirement 0! 
the preferred stock through a sinkins 
fund of 2 per cent. : 

At present there are outstanding 99, 
000 shares of 7 per cent cumulative pre 
ferred stock, which has been called ft 
redemption at 110 on Feb. 1, 1928, an 
54,600 shares of common without pat. 
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Studebaker Rushes 
Work on New Units 


Total Value of Plant Will Be 
$4.1,000,000—Will Permit of 
600 Cars Daily 


SOUTH BEND, IND., Dec. 19—Figur- 
ing on a production of 600 cars a day 
during 1923, 325 a day at South Bend 
and 275 at Detroit, the Studebaker Corp. 
is rushing to completion seven additional 
factory units, of which five are at South 
Bend and two at Detroit. When com- 
pleted these buildings will add over 
1,000,000 sq. ft. of floor space, bringing 
the total manufacturing floor space of 
all plants to 7,100,000 sq. ft. and the cost 
to $41,000,000. All of these buildings 
are well under way and will be completed 
shortly after Jan. 1. 

At South Bend the first new unit is a 
four-story building 518 ft. x 172 ft., an 
addition to the present Light-Six closed 
body plant. When completed this plant 
will consist of one building 769 ft. x 
172 ft., four stories high, devoted en- 
tirely to the production of closed bodies 
for the Light-Six model, and will allow 
for the production of 150 bodies a day. 


Assembly Building Enlarged 


The final assembly building at South 
Bend is being enlarged by a four story 
addition 246 ft. x 72 ft., this space being 
required for the increased production. 
To the stamping plant has been added a 
one-story extension 100 ft. x 96 ft., al- 
lowing for additional capacity of steel 
stampings. 

Facilities for storing and shipping 
completed cars are handled in the new 
four-story building 624 ft. x 76 ft., which 
parallels the final assembly building and 
which is adjoined by an inclosed train 
shed 624 ft. x 80 ft. The storage build- 
ing provides storage space for 1000 
finished cars and all shipments will be 
made indoors. The court between the 
storage building and the final assembly 
building will be glass covered, affording 
greater capacity for final inspection of 
cars. 


Addition to Power House 


The last new unit at South Bend is 
an addition to the powerhouse. This 
building is 116 ft. x 48 ft., two stories 
high. In it will be installed 16,000 kw. 
power generating equipment of the lat- 
est type, which will supply all of the 
electric power required by the South 
Bend plants. 

In Detroit there will be two units, one 
of which will be a five-story building, 
441 ft. x 58 ft., for the final assembly 
and testing departments. The second 
unit will be a four-story building, 248 ft. 
x 95 ft., which will be used for various 
machining operations and stores. 

All of the new buildings are of re- 
inforced concrete construction, fire-proof, 
and with equipment of the latest and 
most advanced design, much of it espe- 
cially built to permit of economies in the 


manufacture of Studebaker cars. An in- 
teresting feature in connection with the 
expansion program is that the new build- 
ings are being constructed and equipped 
with a minimum interruption to opera- 
tion. 

While concrete is poured on the upper 
stories, machinery and equipment are in- 
stalled in the lower floors. When the 
South Bend factories were first planned 
six years ago, they were designed with 
the idea of increasing production without 
interfering with operation. In laying out 
machinery, spaces were left alongside 
machines installed for others that would 
be required as the output of cars 
mounted. 

The corporation has just completed the 
erection of a concrete and steel service 
building three stories high and 148 ft. x 
143 ft. in Cleveland. This is a model 
building in every respect. 





Receivership of King 
Is Dissolved by Court 


DETROIT, Dec. 16—Receivership of 
the King Motor Car Co., ordered in 1920 
as a result of a voluntary bankruptcy 
declaration, was dissolved this week in 
Circuit Court here. The court allowed 
$25,000 receiver and $2,000 attorney fees. 

The bankruptcy petition, as filed, set 
up liabilities of $1,385,223. C. A. Finne- 
gan of Buffalo purchased the plant for 
$500,000 and claims for $1,000,000 short- 
ly after the receivership. Sixty-five of 
the claims were settled out of court. In 
1921 the company paid a dividend of 
12% per cent and in the action for dis- 
solution it was stated that a final divi- 
dend of 16.97 per cent will be paid. 





United States Radiator 
to Issue New Preferred 


DETROIT, Dec. 18—Under the re- 
financing plan of United States Radiator 
Co., the 42 per cent deferred dividends 
on the preferred stock will be wiped out 
by the issuance of new preferred stock 
on a basis of 1.42 shares for each share 
now held. This plan has been approved 
by stockholders and will be carried out. 

The approval carries with it an increase 
in the company’s capital stock from $8,- 
000,000 to $13,000,000. Of this amount 
$5,000,000 was classed as 7 per cent 
preferred stock. About $4,000,000 of this 
latter stock will be set aside for the re- 
tirement of present preferred on the ba- 
sis named. The additional $1,000,000 pre- 
ferred will be used by the directors as 
necessary. 





TIRE COMPANY BANKRUPT 


IOWA CITY, IOWA, Dec. 17—The 
Mississippi Valley Rubber Co., making 
tubes, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Davenport, with liabilities 
of $134,286. Its assets are listed at $112,- 
263, including $25,000 real estate, $46,080 
in tools and machinery and open accounts 
of $33,063. Secured claims total $13,- 
500 and unsecured claims are $118,587. 
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New Goodyear Pact 
Does Not Halt Suits 


Efforts Made at Compromise Fail 
Following Abrogation of Old 
Agreement 


AKRON, Dec. 20—Efforts to compro- 
mise the four suits filed in Akron courts 
last August by Mrs. Laura L. T. Weiss 
of Cleveland, attacking the legality of 
the entire $85,000,000 refinancing and 
reorganization program of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., have failed, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Weiss’ attorneys, 

When directors of Goodyear on Nov. 
24 at a secret meeting abrogated the 
Goodyear contract with the Leonard Ken- 
nedy Co., Inc., of New York and wrote 
a new and modified contract, attorneys 
for Goodyear and the banking syndicates 
involved in the refinancing at once sought 
withdrawal of the Weiss actions, as these 
suits were based principally upon the 
Leonard Kennedy contract. The original 
contract obligated Goodyear to pay the 
Leonard Kennedy Co. $250,000 a year 
plus 5 per cent of profits for the ser- 
vices of the president and treasurer of 
Goodyear. The new contract eliminates 
the bonus clause, but continues the pay- 
ment of $250,000 a year. 

Stockholders of Goodyear, who are 
backing Mrs. Weiss in her litigation, are 
quoted as saying that the new contract 
even in its modified form is not satis- 
factory to them and that they intend to 
carry the court actions to a final hearing. 
Another of the Weiss actions attacks the 
control of the Goodyear company by 
three trustees of 10,000 shares of man- 
agement stock. 

At conferences held in New York and 
Cleveland with Goodyear attorneys, coun- 
sel for Mrs. Weiss is understood to have 
refused to consider any withdrawal of 
the suits unless the new Leonard Ken- 
nedy contract was abrogated. 





Employment Keeps Up 
at Exceptional Level 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 18—A survey of 
the employment situation by the Federal 
Employment Service shows that in the 
Michigan district the automobile in- 
dustry is maintaining an unusually high 
rate of employment in view of the sea- 
son. 

Demand exists for closed body build- 
ers, sheet metal workers and toolmakers 
in the automobile trade in Flint. 

Throughout Wisconsin there has been 
a falling off in automobile and truck 
factory employment. 

It is reported that approximately 8000 
workers will be offered employment in 
Cincinnati upon the completion of two 
large automobile plants in Norwood. 

The employment service says all mani- 
festations point to a steady upward 
trend in employment. The mounting in- 
creases of the past twelve months give 
substantial evidence of permanency. 
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Makers Announce New Models of Cars and Engines 





Midwest Producing 


Six-Cylinder Model 


Incorporates Most Features Used 
in Line of Fours, Which It 
Supplements 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 15—The Mid- 
west Engine Co. is now in production 
on a new six-cylinder model, designed 
to supplement the line of four-cylinder 
passenger car engines which have been 
marketed for some time. The new en- 
gine incorporates most of the features 
used in the fours, but has certain addi- 
tions, including in particular a special 
so-called “wave line” connecting rod hav- 
ing a section the flanges of which vary 
in thickness in such a way as to give a 
wavy inner surface on these flanges. 
The idea behind this construction is to 
prevent certain periodic vibrations in the 
rod, which are said to occur with con- 
ventional construction. 

The new model is to be known as No. 
610 and will have 3% in. bore and 5 in. 
stroke, giving a displacement of 268.4 cu. 
in. It is said to develop 70 hp. at 3000 
rp.m. The crankshaft is 2% in. in diam- 
eter at all bearings and is drilled for 
pressure lubrication, the pressure being 
varied in proportion to the load by a 
spring-loaded valve controlled by vac- 
uum in the inlet manifold. The valves 
are located in the head and operated by 
rocker arm and push rod from a chain- 
driven camshaft in the crankcase. 

The engine is provided with a pump 
for water circulation and with suitable 
brackets for mounting lighting generator 
and starting motor. 

A more detailed description of the en- 
gine will appear in an early issue of 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


Three New Body Types 
in 1923 Columbia Line 


DETROIT, Dec. 20—Three new body 
types, a 2-passenger coupe at $1,235, a 
special sport at $1,395 and a sport road- 
ster at $995, together with the original 
light six phaeton and sedan with refine- 
ments comprise the Columbia line for 
1923. The phaeton has a slightly larger 
body and the sedan is set lower in the 
chassis, has a better finish and is 
roomier. A cowl ventilator and barrel 
type parking lamps have been added. 
Prices on the phaeton ($985) and sedan 
($1,895) remain unchanged except that 
steel wheels are now $30 extra. 

The coupe is finished in blue with black 
hood and fenders. It is hung low in the 
chassis and has genuine leather up- 
holstery with form fitting backs. The 
doors are extra wide. A large luggage 





compartment under the rear deck is dirt 


and water proof. Cowl ventilator, bar- 
rel type headlamps, parking lamp, wood 
wheels and cord tires are standard equip- 
ment. 

The special sport is finished in maroon 
or blue and has a style cut khaki top. 
The upholstery is genuine leather and 
the equipment includes a touring trunk, 
Moto Meter, rear view mirror, wind- 
shield wiper, sun visor, nickeled radiator, 
thermostatically controlled shutters, 
bumpers, transmission lock, barrel type 
headlamps, parking lamp, steel wheels, 
scuff plates, trunk bars and cord tires. 

The sport roadster is of a racy type 
finished in red. It has a sloping rear 
deck in which the spare tires are mounted 
flush and two side doors give access to 
a large luggage compartment. Uphol- 
stery is real leather and wood wheels are 
regular equipment. 

The Columbia chassis specifications re- 
main unchanged. 


Chandler Will Turn Out 


Chummy Sedan Model 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 20—A new chum- 
my sedan, priced at $1,795, is announced 
by the Chandler Motor Co. This is a 5- 
passenger model, with two wide doors at 
the front. The body is made with a 
hard wood frame and entirely paneled 
with steel. Either of the high back front 
seats may be tilted forward, providing 
easy access through the doors to the 
rear seat. A polished aluminum truck 
rack is furnished and aluminum body 
bars protect the rear of the body. 





New Sedan and Phaeton 
Announced by Crawford 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Dec. 20—Two 
new body models, a phaeton at $3,000 
and a sedan at $4,500, together with the 
Dagmar sport model will constitute the 
1923 line of the Crawford Automobile 
Co. The Crawford line will be known as 
the 23-6-60 and is equipped with Conti- 
nental 6D engines, Brown-Lipe four speed 
gearset, Timken axles and a permanent 
top. A domelight is fitted to the top and 
the radiator and lamps are silver-nicke] 
finished. 





Auburn Making Two-Door 
Brougham for $2,065 


AUBURN, IND., Dec. 20—The Auburn 
two-door brougham is now in production, 
being fitted to the standard Auburn 
chassis of 121-in. wheelbase. The trunk 
which is regularly fitted is 19 in. deep, 
11 in. wide and 37 in. long. The general 
appearance is one of lowness and the 
windows and doors are quite large, there 
being 21 sq. ft. of glass. The rear seat 
is 44 in. wide. The standard colors are 
brilliant blue, maroon and gray with 
fenders and flashings of black. 


Fuel Consumption 
Is Low in Waukesha 


All Working Parts of Engine Tend 
to Increase Economy of 
Operation 


WAUKESHA, WIS., Dec. 14—Econ- 
omy tests of a new engine developed by 
the Waukesha Motor Co., made here 
yesterday and to-day, showed it to have 
a remarkably low fuel consumption. In 
its outside appearance, the new engine 
does not differ much from the line which 
the company has been producing the last 
two years, but all of the working parts 
embody improvements tending to in- 
crease the economy of operation. 

An aluminum piston is used, with an 
unusual amount of metal in the head, 
the thickness tapering off from the edge 
toward the center, and the good heat 
conductivity of this piston head, to- 
gether with that of the piston rings used, 
permits of the use of a rather high com- 
pression ratio. Each piston carries two 
double rings, thus having only two ring 
grooves. The crank pin bearings are 
of the radiated type. 


Valve Rotators Used 


Oil holes are drilled from the crank- 
case to the valve chamber to cause a 
projection of oil into the valve cham- 
ber and ensure efficient lubrication of 
the valve stems. Use is also made of 
valve rotators, which cause the valves 
to turn completely around on their seats 
once for every 100 revolutions of the 
crankshaft. The engine submitted to 
the tests had a compression ratio of 
4.56. 

The test was made with low test gaso- 
line (Red Crown of 57 deg. Baumé). It 
was made partly in the dark during a 
snow storm, and the conditions were 
anything but favorable to economy. 

A complete technical description of the 
new engine, together with further par- 
ticulars of the test, will be printed in 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES of Dec. 28. 





Winton Has Sport Sedan 
as Addition to Body Line 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 20—The Winton 
Co. has added a sport sedan to the line 
of bodies, this being made entirely in the 
Winton shops like the other models. The 
upholstery is tufted. Large area glasses 
in the rear quarter windows, which are 
crank operated, make vision easy. All 
interior fittings are cast bronze, heavily 
silvered and the door handles are ebony 
with silver trim. The molding is in- 
tegral with the body wall, not fastened 
on afterward, eliminating noise due 
weave. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








T. E. Houghton Transferred 


T. E. Houghton, formerly assistant 
manager of the Flint works of the Chev- 
rolet Motors Co., has been transferred 
to Janesville, Wis., as manager of the 
new Chevrolet plant established in the 
former works of the Samson Tractor Co., 
which is being enlarged and a Fisher 
body shop added. Production will start 
about Jan. 15. 


Hardin Is Anderson Treasurer 


L. L. Hardin, for many years a promi- 
nent business man of Columbia, S. C., 
has been named treasurer of the Ander- 
son Motor Co., moving to Rock Hill and 
assuming his new duties this month. 
Hardin was formerly president of the 
Bank of Columbia. 


D. K. Roberts Resigns 


D. K. Roberts, director of sales and 
advertising for the Anderson Motor Co., 
Rock Hill, S. C., has resigned. He has 
not yet announced his plans for the fu- 
ture. 


Mendelssohn with Underwriters 


Paxton C. Mendelssohn, who has been 
associated with the Fisher Body Corp. 
for over 12 years, during most of the time 
in charge of purchases, has resigned, 
effective Dec. 31. Mendelssohn is one of 
the best known purchasing agents in the 
Detroit district and has been active in 
the affairs of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. It is his inten- 
tion after the first of the year to devote 
a considerable part of his time to his 
interests recently acquired in the Auto- 
mobile Underwriters, Inc., of which he 
is secretary and treasurer. His succes- 
sor with Fisher has not been named. 


Matheny Joins Vig-Tor 


H. R. Matheny has announced his res- 
ignation as factory manager of the Win- 
ton Co. to become director of sales with 
the Vig-Tor Co. Prior to his connection 
with Winton, Matheny served as produc- 
tion manager of the Central Axle Co., di- 
vision of the General Motors Corp. 


Changes with G. M. Export Co. 


Coincident with the return from Eu- 
rope of D. A. Laing, sales manager of 
the General ‘Motors Export Co., several 
organization changes in the export com- 
pany were announced. These particular- 
ly affect territorial division. The for- 
mer Pan-American division of the com- 
pany has been split into South American 
and Caribbean divisions, which will be 
headed by Alexander Quinn and M. K. 
Clark, respectively. Quinn had been for- 
eign credit manager for the General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corp., but recently 
Joined the export company. Clark was 


assistant manager of the Pan-American 
Division. The African division, which 
formerly was linked with the Australian 
division, will be headed by E. B. Sulli- 
van. The Australian division will be 
continued under the direction of P. F. 
Cooper. W. D. Sullivan, former chief 
of the Far Eastern Division, has been 
placed in charge of the European divi- 
sion, his former duties being taken over 
by W. T. Whalen. The additional an- 
nouncements are made that William Har- 
vey, Jr., will act in a liaison capacity 
between the export company and the 
G. M. C. factories, and that E. S. Zack has 
become assistant to A. L. Haskell, the 
vice-president and general manager. 


John A. Marshall Retires 


John A. Marshall, Kenosha, Wis., who 
worked beside Henry Ford in the ma- 
chine shop of the Detroit Dry Dock En- 
gine Works more than forty years ago, 
has just retired from the service of the 
Kenosha (Wis.) works of the American 
Brass Co., at the age of 70 years. Mar- 
shall is very proud of the fact that for 
four years he served his apprenticeship 
and became an expert machinist side by 
side with Ford. 


Harrington with Star Rubber 


Frank P. Harrington has been named 
director of sales by the Star Rubber Co. 
During his 21 years in the rubber indus- 
try he has been identified in the sales 
end with Goodrich, Miller and Dayton, 
his work with the two former organiza- 
tions covering ten and nine years, re- 
spectively. 


Paul Rubber Names 


C. H. Hobson, formerly secretary of 
the Gillette Rubber Co., and the New 
Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., has 
been appointed assistant to R. B. Tracy, 
who is sales manager and advertising 
manager of the Paul Rubber Co., Salis- 
bury, N. C. 


Hobson 


Mitchell with Clayton & Lambert 


J. W. Mitchell has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Clayton & Lam- 
bert Manufacturing Co. Mitchell is wide- 
ly known in the automotive field as a 
purchasing agent. For three and one- 
half years he served as purchasing agent 
for the Monroe Motor Car Co. and was 
later identified with the Sampson Trac- 
tor Co., until its plant was moved. Fol- 
lowing this, he acted as purchasing agent 
for the Frigidaire Corp. for three years. 


Lewis Succeeds Mattix 


G. A. Lewis has succeeded Paul R. Mat- 
tix as purchasing agent for the Steel 
Products Co. Mattix recently resigned 
to take a position as sales representative 
with E. F. Houghton & Co. 


McCain Named by Link-Belt 


George L. McCain has joined the en- 
gineering staff of the Link-Belt Co. 
Upon his graduation from Iowa State 
College as a mechanical engineer, in 
1909, McCain joined the forces of the 
Packard Motor Car Co. as motor de- 
signer, serving later as experimental en- 
gineer and research engineer. In 1917 
he was placed in charge of design and 
production of the Liberty motor, later 
organizing the design division of the 
Air Service at McCook Field. In 1918, 
after the Armistice, he was appointed 
chassis engineer of the Lincoln Motor 
Co. In 1919 he rejoined Packard and in 
the following year became chief engineer 
of the Saxon Motor Car Co. McCain 
has also done considerable development 
work along lines of better spring sus- 
pes on. 

Harold S. Pierce continues as chief 
engineer of the drive chain department, 
with headquarters at the Dodge works in 
Indianapolis. McCain will make his head- 
quarters in Detroit. 


Bantam Ball Appoints Ayr 


S. L. Ayr has severed his connection 
as assistant general manager of the cen- 
tral products division of the General Mo- 
tors Corp., and is now with the Bantam 
Ball Bearing Co., as manager of its De- 
troit territory. Ayr at one time was 
identified with the Packard Motor Car 
Co. for 12 years, as production manager 
of its truck division. 


Brandt Given New Plant 


E. C. Brandt, works manager of the 
Westinghouse-Krantz Works, has been 
appointed to serve in a similar capacity 
at the plant being erected by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
in Homewood, Pittsburgh. Brandt be- 
gan work for the company as a general 
mechanic and small tool designer in 1907. 
Since then he has held a number of im- 
portant positions, among which were gen- 
eral supervisor of machine tool demon- 
strators, assistant director of manufac- 
turing operations and _ supervisor of 
equipment and methods. 


Fred Haskell Promoted 


Fred Haskell, former purchasing agent 
of the Detroit Stamping Co., has been 
promoted to the office of general manager 
of this concern. 


Loening Sails for Paris 


Grover Loening, aeroplane constructor, 
has sailed for Paris, where he will rep- 
resent the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce at the annual airplane salon. 


F. Ridger Imhoff Resigns 


F. Ridger Imhoff has resigned as sales 
manager and consulting engineer of the 
Precision & Thread Grinder Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Philadelphia. 
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Accounting Ordered 
in Asbestos Action 


Decision Returned in New Jersey 
Court in Brake Lining 
Patent Suit 





NEW YORK, Dec. 18—Vice-Chancellor 
Buchanan, sitting at Trenton, N. J., has 
ordered the Thermoid Rubber Co. and 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Co. to submit 
an accounting of profits to Milford C. 
Massie and other stockholders of the 
Asbestos Brake Co. from patents on 
asbestos brake lining from 1911. The 
decision, it is stated by the defendants, 
will be appealed. 

The Asbestos Brake Co. was formed 
more than ten years ago and was made 
up of the Thermoid Rubber Co., the H. 
W. Johns-Manville Co. and several indi- 
viduals who held brake lining patents. 
It was in the nature of a holding cor- 
poration in which its members pooled 
their patents, but soon after its forma- 
tion it is said to have been discovered 
that it conflicted with the anti-trust law 
and it ceased to become operative. 


Defendants Given Licenses 


Despite this, however, the vice chan- 
cellor holds that the defendants had been 
granted licenses by the Asbestos Brake 
Co. to manufacture and sell brake lin- 
ings and contracted to pay the Asbestos 
Brake Co. monthly certain royalties on 
all such articles sold and to send daily 
and monthly reports of all such sales. 
Massie’s contention was that no account- 
ing had been rendered, and he asked for 
such accounting and for a decree of spe- 
cific performance of the license contracts 
for the future. 

The defense claimed that the contract 
was binding only upon certain contin- 
gencies and that those contingencies 
never eventuated; that Massie acquiesced 
for eight years in the non-performance 
or breach by defendants and complain- 
ants are quitably stopped from suing at 
the present time; that the complainants 
are in laches and that the license agree- 
ments are a combination in restraint of 
trade in contravention of the Sherman 
anti-trust act. The vice-chancellor de- 
cided against these contentions, however. 


Will Have Wide Effect 


Should the vice-chanceller’s decision be 
upheld by the higher courts, it is re- 
garded by some that this ruling will 
greatly affect all manufacturers of brake 
lining, regardless of whether or not they 
are affiliated with the Asbestos Brake 
Co. Others are not so apprehensive, de- 
claring that the Asbestos Brake Co. never 
functioned and that for all practical pur- 
poses it has been dead for years. 

Regardless of the outcome, however, 
the Thermoid Rubber Co. does not fear 
the result, for it states that some time 
ago it made an agreement whereby it is 
thoroughly indemnified and “saved harm- 
less from any amount which in this suit 
may be determined by any court to be 





TRAINED TRUCK MEN 
NEEDED, SAYS FENN 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Dee. 19— 
Speaking before the students of 
Syracuse University, F. W. Fenn, 
secretary of the Motor Truck Com- 
mittee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, pointed out 
that careful estimates show that 
4000 specially trained men will be 
needed in the next few years for 
service in the motor transport busi- 
ness, particularly traffic experts to 
be attached to State, county and 
municipal organizations. 

“The significance of this need 
will be readily appreciated, when it 
is realized that over 1,430,000,000 
tons of freight, including 134,400,- 
000 tons of farm products, are now 
carried over our highways every 
year,” Fenn said. 











due for it.” It claims it will not have 
to meet any further charges out of its 
own funds, and that it is not placed in 
a position where it will have to make for 
itself any payments. Further, it adds, 
this suit involves only the Thermoid Rub- 
ber Co., none of its officers or affiliated 
companies being concerned. 





Kentucky Truck Owners 
Seek Load Law Repeal 


LOUISVILLE, Dec. 18—An organiza- 
tion has been formed by the Truck Op- 
erators’ Association to take legal steps 
to repeal the load limit law. It is claimed 
by the association that this law prac- 
tically puts all trucks of more than 2-ton 
capacity out of commission for four 
months of the year and thereby increases 
the farmer’s shipping cost. 

The case of Charles W. Nally, Cox’s 
Creek, was cited by the association. Nally 
runs a dairy at that point and furnishes 
milk to Louisville dealers. Under the 
law, now effective, Nally is compelled to 
use the railroad with increased hauling 
charges. It is said that the law will 
force more than 1000 farmers to resort 
to railroad shipments to deliver their 
produce to the market, instead of large 
trucks. 





State Road Association 
to Have National Office 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 19—In order to 
facilitate the campaign for better high- 
ways throughout the United States, the 
American Association of State High- 
ways will maintain a national office in 
Washington. 

The office here will be supported by 
state finances and will be devoted prim- 
arily to needed legislation, co-operation 
work between the States, will work for 
standards of bridge work and will. main- 
tain a testing laboratory for highway 
material. 

It will be in charge of W. C. Markham. 
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$7,348,421 Earnings 
Shown by Firestone 


Sales for Fiscal Year, $64,507,301 
—Shea Succeeds Robertson 
as Treasurer 


AKRON, Dec. 19—With sales for the 
fiscal year ending Oct. 31 of $64,507,301, 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., in its 
annual statement issued to stockholders 
on Dec. 15, reported net profits of $7,- 
348,421, after deductions for deprecia- 
tion, interest, taxes and other charges. 

After payment of preferred dividends 
and miscellaneous charges, the state- 
ment shows a net increase of $16 per 
share in the common stock equity of the 
company. The company during the year 
reduced its bank indebtedness by nearly 
$9,000,000, or down to $12,775,000. 

The sales for the fiscal year repre- 
sented an increase of 23 per cent in units 
sold over 1920, while the sales in terms 
of dollars were approximately $2,000,- 
000 less than last year. Sales in 1921 
were $66,372,938. 


Low Prices Reduced Revenues 


The decrease in sales revenues de- 
spite the fact that more units were sold 
is accounted for, according to President 
Harvey Firestone, by the fact that the 
company during the past year has faced 
the lowest prices experienced in the his- 
tory of tire-making, tire prices having 
been reduced nearly 40 per cent during 
the year, as compared to prices charged 
in 1921. 

The company wrote down its inven- 
tories from $12,534,369 on Oct. 31, 1921, 
to $9,890,050 on Oct. 31, 1922. 

The ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities is considerably higher than it 
was a year ago. This year’s statement 
shows current assets of $25,459,308 and 
current liabilities of $15,634,600. A year 
ago current assets were $30,604,048 and 
current liabilities were $24,438,042. 

The statement shows a reserve of $10,- 
326,653 for plant depreciation, which is 
an increase of $1,284,938 for the year 
just passed. 


Changes with Officers 


All officers of the company were re- 
elected at the annual meeting, with the 
exception of J. G. Robertson, who re- 
tires as treasurer to devote his entire 
time to the Firestone company’s many 
subsidiary investments. He is succeeded 
by J. J. Shea, former general auditor. 
H. H. Ollinger becomes general auditor, 
succeeding Shea. 

During the year the Firestone Canadian 
company financed itself through the sale 
of $1,500,000 in 7 per cent bonds, the 
parent company owning the entire out- 
standing preferred and common stock. 
The Canadian plant has a present capac- 
ity of 1600 tires daily, and is so planned 
as to make additional production in- 
stantly possible, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Secretary of Saxon 
Appointed Receiver 


Hearing of Claims Against Com- 
pany Will Take Place on 
December 22 


DETROIT, Dec. 19—David C. Bayne, 
secretary of the Saxon Motor Car Corp., 
has been named receiver of that com- 
pany, Judge Tuttle directing, in the court 
order, that he shall take care of the 
service parts for Saxon owners. The 
Court also announced that hearings of 
claims against the company will be held 
Dec. 22. 

The appointment of a receiver has 
been expected because of the applica- 
tion of three creditors, who claimed that 
the company had not been in operation 
for some time, and the failure to com- 
plete new financial plans, which included 
the sale of 200,000 additional shares of 
stock authorized by the stockholders last 
August. Market conditions prevented the 
sale of this stock and also stopped the 
development of six-cylinder models which 
were to sell under $1,000 and which 
were to have been exhibited at the na- 
tional shows. 


Bayne Meets Bankers 


Bayne has been in Chicago this week 
consulting with Saxon banking sources 
there on matters incident to the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings instituted against the 
company. 

Saxon has been in the limelight since 
its birth in 1918. Hugh Chalmers and 
Harry W. Ford fathered the proposition 
at the start, much in the same way that 
Chalmers started Hudson. At the time 
Chalmers was president of the Chalmers 
company and Ford was advertising man- 
ager. Sensing the demand for a four- 
cylinder car built along modern lines 
that could be put into competition with 
the Ford, the Saxon Motor Car Co. was 
organized by a syndicate of ten, headed 
- maa each man putting in $10,- 


Advance Was Rapid 


The new car was developed in the 
Chalmers plant and was exhibited at the 
New York Show in 1914. It listed at 
$495, the closest anyone has been to 
Henry Ford’s price. It was an instan- 
taneous success, and in two years its 
production reached such proportions 
that when the roll was called for the 
1916 shows it was found that Saxon had 
climbed to tenth place in volume of busi- 
ness done in the preceding year. By this 
time Chalmers had retired from the com- 
pany, selling out his interests to Harry 
Ford. The latter, flushed with victory, 
pushed his expansion plans. He planned 
a big plant in Detroit, and while it was 
building he spread into three or four 
other factories in order to meet produc- 
tion demands. 

Pushing his expansion plans, Ford 
went to New York and reorganized the 
company, calling it the Saxon Motor Car 





KETTERING URGES 
SOUND EDUCATION 


NEW YORK, Dec. 18—Address- 
ing the Harvard Medical Society 
on “An Engineer’s Perspective of 
Modern Science,” C. F. Kettering, 
president of the General Motors 
Research Corp. and vice-president 
of Delco, urged that engineering 
students be trained in the funda- 
mental sciences, including psych- 
ology and economics, rather than 
making specialists out of them. 

Kettering declared experimenters 
often fail because at some stage of 
their work they overlooked some 
minor scientific detail. 











Corp. It is said that under this refinanc- 
ing some of the original organizers of 
the company received as much as fifteen 
to one for their money. With additional 
capital, Ford awaited the completion of 
the new factory, but a serious setback 
to his hopes came when a fire destroyed 
the old Saxon plant. Things did not go 
so well after this, and in 1918 Ford, 
while in New York City, was fatally 
stricken with pneumonia. With his pass- 
ing the company went on the rocks. The 
new plant, completed by this time, was 
leased to the United States Government, 
which in turn sold it to General Motors. 

Clarence Pfeffer, who had been treas- 
urer of the Saxon company, was the 
one to try to put it on its feet. By 
clever financing, he reorganized the com- 
pany in 1919 and started to produce the 
Saxon Duplex, a higher priced car which 
looked like a winner. But last year, a 
hard one for everyone, saw the retire- 
ment from control of President Pfeffer, 
and under the guidance of Harry L. Bill 
the company essayed a fresh start. He 
was promised financial support which 
did not materialize and had moved the 
plant to Ypsilanti, Mich., taking over 
the old Ace factory. 


$7,348,421 Earnings 
Shown by Firestone 


(Continued from preceding page) 





Assets listed are as follows: 

Cash, $5,715,459; accounts receivable, $9,852, - 
762; inventories, $9,890,050; Coventry Land & 
Improvement Co., $3,013,708: other accounts, 
$5,820,215; investments, $4,651,265; treasury 
stock, $174,028; real estate, plants etc., $21,- 
174,350; deferred charges, $426,793—making 
a total of $60,718,634. 

Liabilities listed are: Notes and accept- 
ances payable, $12,775,000; accounts payable 
(purchases, payrolls, etc.), $2,539,533; accrued 
accounts, $320,066; reserve, $300,000; capital 
stock, $9,500,000 in preferred 6 per cent cumu- 
lative, this representing 100,000 shares of 
authorized ($10,000,000), less $500,000 retired; 
400,000 shares of 7 per cent cumulative ($40,- 
000,000), less $30,000,000 unissued, leaving a 
balance of $10,00,000; common stock, $3,558,- 
000, representing 2,500,000 shares authorizerl 
($25,000,000), less unissued and in treasury 
($21,442,000); general surplus, $20,595,494, and 
insurance account surplus, $1,130,438. 
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N.A.C.C, Gets Ready 
for Truck Meeting 


Tentative Program Embracing 


Four Papers on Problems 
Is Prepared 


NEW YORK, Dec. 18—Problems of 
the truck industry will be thoroughly 
threshed out at the general meeting of 
the motor truck members of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce on 
Thursday, Jan. 11. The call for the 
meeting has been sent out by General 
Manager Alfred Reeves of the N. A. C. C. 
and it is expected that there will be an 
attendance truly representative of this 
branch of the industry. 

A tentative program has been prepared 
and subjects of discussions and papers 
settled upon, but the list of speakers is 
not ready for announcement. The meet- 
ing is scheduled to start at 10 o’clock 
in the morning at N. A. C. C. head- 
quarters. There will be two papers dis- 
cussed in the morning and two or more 
in the afternoon, Chairman Windsor T. 
White of the truck committee presiding. 

The four leading papers will be on the 
following subjects: 


What is wrong with the motor truck 
industry? 

How can manufacturers and dealers co- 
operate to make truck paper more at- 
tractive to the bankers? 

Is there need for a terms committee 
similar to that in other industries where 
deferred payments are a factor in sales? 

Best methods for finance companies to 
handle truck sales, including the length 
of time truck paper should run. 


Other subjects include: Parts makers 
service stations and their relation to loca] 
dealers, national users and retail cus- 
tomers and the proper relation of the 
parts manufacturer with the manufac- 
turer of motor trucks. 





New Liberty Car May Come 
With Finance Completion 


DETROIT, Dec. 20—Plans for the re- 
financing of the Liberty Motor Car Co. 
will probably be completed this week. 
It is expected that with the completion 
of these plans a new manufacturing 
policy will be announced under which the 
Liberty line will be extended to include 
a light six model selling in the $1,000 
field. 





AIR COOLED CAR SHOWN 


DETROIT, Dec. 18—The Detroit Air 
Cooled Car Co. is displaying a sedan 
model in its showroom in this city. It 
will be part of its display at the Hotel 
Commodore during the national show 
week. The company is planning to build 
about 1000 cars in 1923 at the factory re- 
cently acquired in Wayne. Contracts for 
the manufacture of most of the parts 
have been awarded. 
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Plants Experiencing 
Remarkable Demand 


December Outelasses Same Month 
in Previous Years in Mil- 
waukee District 


- MILWAUKEE, Dec. 18—Astonish- 
ment expressed in various ways over the 
manner in which a large number of pas: 
senger car manufacturers are sustain- 
ing their output is paralleled by the won- 
derment with which trade factors in the 
motor and parts industries here regard 
the demand for their products which 1s 
keeping plants busy at a rate previously 
unheard of. 

There never has been a year when at 
the middle of December new orders were 
being booked in such satisfactory volume, 
and shipping instructions were coming 
at such a relatively heavy rate as this 
year. The motor truck trade and mak- 
ers of farm tractors and power farm op- 
erating equipment are contributing some- 
thing to the interesting and gratifying 
situation, but passenger car builders re- 
main by far the principal source of de- 
mand. 


All Predictions Upset 


It had been expected that a decline in 
orders and delivery instructions would 
suffer a sharp reduction by Dec. 1, but 
all predictions have gone by the board. 
Local parts industries, however, look to 
see a decline this week, which may last 
until after Jan. 1, but it seems hardly 
possible that this will be in the nature 
of a recess or complete interruption. 
However, many of the industries will 
practice the usual custom of a temporary 
suspension between Dec. 20 or 23 and 
Jan. 2 to 10, so they themselves may 
make inventories and effect the other 
usual duties which come at the close of 
every calendar year. 

Passenger car factories in Milwaukee 
and vicinity are sustaining fair sched- 
ules to clean up orders before the holi- 
days and getting their show merchandise 
into shape. In at least one instance— 
Nash—production is going forward not 
much below the remarkably high rate 
averaged during the year. Mitchell, 
Case, Kissel and Ogren have reduced 
forces to a considerable extent, witn 
every prospect for a full resumption 
early in the new year. 

Truck factories in some_ instances 
have increased forces, but in the main 
they are proceeding with the recent aver- 
ages, indicating that winter transporta- 
tion difficulties of steam and electric lines 
are throwing an increasing burden on 
motor vehicles. 


Waiting for Price Cuts 


Some disturbance of the public mind 
in the Milwaukee buying territory has 
been read from the talk of prospective 
buyers of passenger cars by the fact that 
several of the prominent passenger car 
manufacturers have very recently an- 
nounced reductions in selling prices: A 





PHILADELPHIA SHIPS 
TRUCKS TO LIVERPOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 16—The 
first consignment of a shipment of 
100 mo:or trucks to Liverpool from 
the Port of Philadelph‘a left here 
this week. It is composed of 20 
vehicles and is a trial shipment. 

The trucks are manufactured by 
the Traffic Motor Truck Corp. of 
St. Louis, and the officers of that 
organization, together with the 
Traffic Truck Sales Co., this city, 
are supervising the transaction. 

All of the packing and other ar- 
rangements are being taken care of 
in this city, even to the financing 
of the order through Philadelphia 
banks. 











short time ago, when Studebaker an- 
nounced that it would have to sell its 
largest model at a higher price, there 
was considerable talk about a possible 
upward movement of passenger car 
prices all along the line, due to increased 
production costs. Salesmen were wont 
to use this as an example of a condition 
that was developing in this direction and 
a good many buyers’ views coincided. 

Now that Cadillac, Hudson, Essex and 
a few others have come out with broad- 
sides announcing further reductions, a 
new “lower prices” idea seems to have 
taken root. 


Inventory Taking Period 
in Detroit to Be Shorter 
(Continued from page 1244) 


part have gone in to storage either at 
dealer establishments or factory ware- 
houses to prepare for early spring busi- 
ness and poor shipping conditions during 
the winter. 

With real winter weather setting in 
the last few days, automobile factories 
in this district are finding railroad serv- 
ice falling off as was expected. The 
wisdom of preparing for bad shipping 
conditions has been borne out by condi- 
tions following the first fall of snow 
which resulted in several temporary em- 
bargoes affecting roads entering Detroit. 
Driveaways are inadvisable for the pres- 
ent at least and more snow will make 
them next to impossible. 

Bad weather conditions, with the poor 
condition of ‘railroad equipment follow- 
ing the strike, can easily result in fac- 
tories here being compelled to operate 
low schedules for the first month of the 
new year. Storage facilities at the 
plants and city are limited and unless it 
is possible to ship by freight, part time 
operation must follow. 

Companies with well-financed dealer 
organizations have prepared for this to 
some extent but the supply of cars in 
dealers’ hands throughout the country is 
low as compared with other years and 
much too low to meet a long cessation 
of shipping, 
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M.A.M. A. Summarizes 
Results of Survey 


Unquestionably Good Outlook for 
1923 Shown in Recapitula- 
tion of Views 





NEW YORK, Dec. 18—The analytical 
survey of the automotive industry, which 
is being made by the Motor and Acces- 
sory Manufacturers Association, has 
reached a stage where a recapitulation 
of the views of the leading executives 
paints a picture of the 1923 outlook that 
is most encouraging. 

Classifying these views, General Man- 
ager M. L. Heminway summarizes the 
outlook as follows: 


Summary of Outlook 


1—That the 1923 outlook in the auto- 
motive industry is unquestionably good. 

2—That 1923 passenger car produc- 
tion probably will equal that of 1922. 

3—That truck production will show 
an increase in 1923. 

4—That renewals during 1923 alone 
will require 1,800,000 vehicles. 

5—That the re-entry of the farmers 
into the buying market will add_ sub- 
stantially to car and truck sales. 

6—That there will be a good export 
business for the automotive industry, 
particularly in the South American and 
Far Eastern areas. 

7—That the financial situation in the 
industry during 1923 will be marked by 
keen competition, strengthening the well 
established companies and putting the 
others to the final test. 

8—That fundamental credit conditions 
will be sound and well stabilized. 

9—That car manufacturers are giv- 
ing greater emphasis to closed cars, sport 
models and light sixes. 

10—That more and more accessories 
and devices, which in the past have been 
regarded as extras, are being adopted 
as standard equipment by car manufac- 
turers. 

As a result of this survey and his own 
observations during a year of close con- 
tact with the industry, Heminway states 
that the motor industry is rapidly devel- 
oping along railroad lines, by which he 
means that the manufacturers now real- 
ize that they are producing and selling 
transportation rather than vehicles oF 
units. 


Statement by Heminway 


Heminway says: 

To me this development 
destiny and opportunity of the automotive 
industry. More than that, the indusiry ca! 
adjust itself more effectively and more 
economically to the transportation needs of 
the nation because it can learn from the 
blunders as well as the triumphs of the 
railroads. 

From considerable traveling about the 
trade during the past twelve months, I am 
convinced that this is the basic doctrine 
in the minds of the outstanding leaders of 
the automotive industry. 


indicates th 
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Profit Small, Asserts 
Head of Standard Oil 


Less Than One Cent a Gallon Goes 
to Company, Senate Com- 
mittee Told 





WASHINGTON, Dec. 21—The motor- 
ist who buys his gasoline from the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. pays less than one cent a 
gallon profit to the company, according 
to the testimony of President Walter C. 
Teagle, given before the sub-committee 
of the Senate Manufacturing Committee, 
which is investigating the gasoline situa- 
tion. 

When gasoline retails at 27 cents a 
gallon, the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, parent company of the Rocke- 
fe'ler group, realizes a profit of about 
9 cent a gallon, Teagle said, and out 
of every dollar the motorist pays for 
Standard Oil gasoline, the company re- 
tains but 3.56 cents. 

Teagle denied emphatically that the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey was a 
member of a “common ownership trust.” 
He stated that his company had no con- 
nection whatever with the Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., Midwest Refining Co., 
Sinclair Co. or Union Oil Co. 

The witness explained the Standard 
group’s dividends of 400 to 900 per cent, 
recently declared, as attributable to three 
reasons: (1) Under-capitalization; (2) 
desire to effect wider distribution of 
common stock; and (3) to give the com- 
pany funds for more financing. 


61,000 Buicks Shipped 


Since First of August 


FLINT, MICH., Dec. 18—The Buick 
Motor Co. reports that more than 61,000 
cars were shipped from its Flint, De- 
troit and Canadian plants since the an- 
nouncement of the new models on Aug. 1. 

During November the company states 
that it shipped 33 trainloads of cars, 
which exceeded by 9 train loads the best 
previous shipping record. One trainload, 
destined for Sweden, was the largest 
single shipment that ever left the Buick 
factory for a foreign consignee. 


Dealers Ordering Tires 
Expecting Higher Prices 


AKRON, Dec. 21—That next spring 
will usher in the greatest era of prosper- 
ity and expansion the tire industry has 
ever known, according to Akron tire 
manufacturers, is indicated by the fact 
that practically all tire-producing com- 
panies in the Akron district to-day have 
booked for spring delivery from 25 to 50 
per cent more business than they had on 
their books a year ago at this time. 

Every Akron tire plant is increasing 
production steadily, so as to build up 
finished goods inventories and have a 
sufficient reserve supply of tires on hand 








HOOVER SEES SAVING. 
FROM ENGINE TESTS 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 16—A sav- 
ing of approximately $100,000,000 
a year to the automobile industry 
is predicted by Secretary Hoover 
in his annual report as a result of 
tests now being made by the Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

This saving, the Secretary states, 
will be made in the annual gasoline 
bill of 10,500,000 motorists, being 
approximately $9 an automobile, 
and will be secured by increasing 
the efficiency of the internal-com- 
bustion engine. A complete study 
of automobile engine performances, 
both in the Bureau of Standard’s 
laboratory and in automobiles on 
the road, is being carried out with 
the object of increasing the effi- 
ciency, the report states. 











to meet an expectedly heavy demand in 
the spring. 

It is estimated that tire production soon 
will be back to 100,000 casings a day 
in Akron, and some manufacturers would 
not be surprised to see the gross tire 
output mount to 125,000 casings a day 
by early spring. 

Talk of tire price increases has great- 
ly stimulated current sales, for many 
dealers are getting orders in now be- 
fore the prices are increased. 

All Akron companies are “sitting 
tight” as to price increases, but some 
admittedly have new price schedules al- 
ready printed. All that is needed is for 
some one company to start the movement 
and the rest will be quick to tumble into 
line. 


December Will Make 
New Ouput Record 


(Continued from page 1244) 


lighter vehicles, has shown a con- 
sistently steady gain. Manufacturers 
expect a notable improvement to come 
with the turn of the year and with an 
increase in buying on the part of the 
farmer. Rail cars and motor buses 
are being manufactured in greater 
volume to meet a steadily improving 
demand. 

While parts business is somewhat 
lighter than in the earlier months, it 
continues to be entirely satisfactory. 
This branch of the industry has ex- 
perienced a highly successful year, 
with operations maintained on a high 
level and collections showing little 
variation. 








VAN KERR SCHEDULE 


CHICAGO, Dec. 22—Van Kerr & Co., 
bankrupt manufacturer of intensifiers for 
spark plugs, has filed a schedule in the 
United States District Court giving lia- 
bilities as $87,712 and assets as $3,293. 
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Air Cooled Engines 
Discussed by S. A, E. 


Metropolitan Section Hears Paper 
Presented by C. P. Grimes 
of Franklin Company 


NEW YORK, Dec. 16—At the month- 
ly meeting of the Metropolitan Section, 
Society of Automotive Engineers, C. P. 
Grimes of the H. H. Franklin Manufac- 
turing Co. presented a paper on air- 
cooled automotive engines nearly all of 
which was devoted to a description of the 
Series 10 Franklin engine, its perfor- 
mance and manufacture. This engine, 
he said, has a 4.22 compression ratio, 
giving an actual gage pressure of 72 lb. 
per sq. in. at 400 r.p.m. At 1800 r.p.m. 
the engine develops 24 hp. and has a 
cylinder head temperature of 390 deg. 
Fahr. when the cooling air enters at 85 
deg. Fahr. The brake m.e.p. runs from 
75 to 77 lb. per sq. in; 

Grimes showed that the economy of 
the Franklin engine based on indicated 
horsepower is about the same at full 
load as at part load, but that the friction 
losses are nearly constant while the 
pumping losses at part load increase, 
with the result that the net economy is 
much less at low loads, as with all con- 
ventional automobile engines. 


Rapid Development Period Near 


J. G. Perrin expressed the view that 
we are close to a period of rapid develop- 
ment in air cooled engines, but that it is 
necessary if such an engine is to be 
successful to design the rest of the chas- 
sis with due regard to the characteris- 
tics of the engine, as has been done 
in the case of the Franklin design. 

H. M. Crane said that the success of 
the air-cooled engine constitutes more 
or less of a challenge to the designer 
of water cooled engines who have not 
been forced to look so closely into the 
matter of cooling. The water used in 
cooling, he said, does not always go 
where it is intended. It is possible, said 
Crane, that it may prove desirable to 
divide automotive engines into two 
classes: the smaller class to be air cooled 
and the larger water cooled. One dis- 
advantage of air cooling is the tendency 
toward inaccessibility occasioned by the 
necessary air passages and cowling, and 
another is the need for an integral head. 


Ask Blowers Be Designed 


An engineer of the American Blower 
Co. stated that his concern has been 
called upon to design blowers for several 
air cooled engines now under develop- 
ment. It is important, he said, in the 
interest of efficiency to design the blower 
especially for the engine. A blower lo- 
cated on the crankshaft has the advan- 
tage of requiring no belt or other driv- 
ing mechanism and no extra bearings, 
and is consequently much cheaper than 
an installation in which these parts are 
required. 
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Senate Committee 
to Fix Bus Status 


Hearings Will Determine If Vehi- 
cles Are to Be Regulated as 
Public Utilities 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 19—The auto- 
mobile bus, as a means of transporta- 
tion, for the first time in the history 
of the industry will receive official “rec- 
ognition” when a Senate committee be- 
gins hearings to determine whether or 
not it is subject to the same regula- 
tions as public utilities. 

A long and bitter fight between two 
traction companies in the District, on 
one side, and bus lines on the other, had 
resulted in the whole issue being thrown 
into the lap of the Senate. As the sit- 
uation now stands the nation’s capital 
has two railway companies, with ser- 
vice given approximately 40 per cent of 
the traveling public by nearly a score of 
private bus companies. 

Hearings are expected to last for more 
than a week, and at their conclusion a 
report is to be made with recommenda- 
tions as to statutory law defining for the 
first time whether or not bus transpor- 
tation is on a par with street car trans- 
portation, insofar as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned. 





Middle West to Have New 
Brass Tubing Company 


KENOSHA, WIS., Dec. 20—Follow- 
ing the retirement of James R. Anderson 
as assistant manager of the Kenosha, 
Wis., works of the American Brass Co. 
(Anaconda Copper Co.), and the subse- 
quent resignation of five department 
heads, it is announced that a new cor- 
poration to manufacture prass goods and 
copper products is being organized by 
this group. 

Besides Anderson those who resigned 
are: George Rahr, leading department 
foreman; John Henley, mechanical super- 
visor; Sam Anderson, assistant to Rahr; 
Arthur Haas, foreman of the casting 
shop; and Claude Huck, sales manager, 
Chicago office. 

Whilé no definite details of their new 
enterprise have been divulged, it is said 
the concern will establish a factory either 
in Kenosha or near Chicago for manu- 
facturing brass and copper seamless tub- 
ing and other products identified with 
the automotive industries. At present 
there is no such plant west or south of 
Detroit, while the main source of supply 
of raw materials is in northern Wiscon- 
sin and upper Michigan. 





BEST MOTO-METER YEAR 


NEW YORK, Dee. 18—The annual 
sales conference of the Moto-Meter Co., 
Ine., was held at the factory in Long 
Island City, last week. District sales 
managers and. field representatives from 
all territories were present for the pur- 


pose of making plans for the coming 
year. 

It was announced at this meeting that 
the sales for the first six months of 1922 
exceeded the sales for the entire pre- 
vious year, and that the sales for the full 
year more than exceeded any previous 
year in the company’s history. From 
all indications, business for 1923 will 
show an increase over 1922, the company 
believes. 





Cadillac Sales Increase 
Following Lower Prices 


DETROIT, Dec. 18—Cadillac sales in 
the first week following recent price 
cuts showed an increase of 22 per cent 
and, in the second week, 90 per cent, 
according to reports received by Lynn 
McNaughton, general sales manager, 
from distributors in all parts of the 
country. Deliveries the first week 
amounted to 60 per cent and reached 150 
per cent in the second. 

Production now is running over 50 
per cent in closed cars, McNaughton 
said, but many buyers are coming into 
the market for open cars in anticipation 
of waiting lists in the spring. 





SENECA REDUCES PRICES 


FOSTORIA, OHIO, Dec. 18—The Sen- 
eca Motor Car Co. announces that the 
list price on Models 50 and 51 (1923 
models) has been reduced as follows: 


Model Old Price New Price 
De anise eeokaeeeareseeers $1,095 $985 
Ol sah $eesseeeeeeaveseee 1,095 985 





TIRE LISTS HIGHER 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 21—Empire 
Tire & Rubber Corp. and Murray Rubber 
Co. have announced a 12% per cent in- 
crease on tire prices and a 15 per cent 
increase on tubes, effective Jan. 1. 





Ohio Road Chief Wants’ 
Three-Cent Gasoline Tax 


COLUMBUS, Dec. 19—Director of 
Highways Herrick, addressing the Ohio 
Tax Association, advocated a gasoline 
tax of three cents a gallon, which he 
estimated would yield $6,000,000 a year, 
for road reconstruction purposes. 

Construction must not be stopped and 
the present maintenance fund is becum- 
ing inadequate because of the large mile- 
age of the cheaper types of so-called 
hard surface roads, Herrick pointed out. 
Many of the improved roads will have 
to be reconstructed before long and a 
fund should be created for that purpose, 
for which he suggested the gasoline tax. 





NEW BERGOUGNAN DIRECTORS 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 20—The vacan- 
cies in the directorate of the Bergoug- 
nan Rubber Corp. of Trenton, N. J., 
caused by the death of Peter D. Thropp 
and the resignation of John Thropp, due 
to illness, have been filled by the election 
of Frank J. Wetzel and Newton K. Bug- 
bee, both of Trenton. 
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Seeking to Improve 


License Tag Lights 


Bureau of Standards Working 
with Society of Illuminat- 
ing Engineers 





WASHINGTON, Dec. 18—The Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce in co-operation with the Society 
of Illuminating Engineers is conducting 
tests in an effort to discover ways of 
making automobile license tags legible 
at sight. It is expected that as a result 
of these tests it will be possible to estab- 
lish a practical standard of illumination 
for these tags, so that they will be 
readable at a reasonable distance at 
night as well as in the day. 

The tests are made by mounting the 
tag at a known distance, turning on the 
light, and seeing if the observer can read 
the number correctly. If he hesitates 
and corrects himself the tag is taken to 
be illegible under those conditions, as 
under normal road conditions there is no 
time for a close examination. A num- 
ber of employees of the bureau are used 
as observers in order to get an approxi- 
mately average result. 


Test Establishes Standard 


In the first test the tag is illuminated 
by lamps so arranged as to give the best 
possible readability. This establishes a 
standard. It is then possible to com- 
pare the ideal condition with the actual 
illumination given by any tag illuminator 
now on the market, to see how much they 
fall short, and to suggest ways in which 
they might be improved. The illumina- 
tion given by many of the types now on 
the market is purely nominal. A spot of 
light is thrown on one corner of the sign 
and that is all. 

The apparatus also permits of various 
angles between the surface of the tag 
and the light and the eye. The best 
angle at which to mount the tag can 
therefore be determined. 

A comparison is being made of the 
relative readability of different color 
combinations. 





Paris Salon Shows More 
Engines Used in Planes 


PARIS, Dec. 18 (by cable)—The 
eighth annual aviation salon, which 
opened Friday, is attracting marked at- 
tention because of its size and the devel- 
opment shown. It is noticeable that 
commercial planes are popular with the 
public and that the trend for this type 
includes the use of several engines in 
one plane. 

One machine carries three engines, 
while there is another four-engined plane 
of 1100 hp. with a capacity of 25 pas- 
sengers. The Pescara helicopter is at 
tracting considerable notice. 

Most of the exhibitors are French and 
American. 
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Countervailing Duty 
Meets Canadian Levy 


Assessed Under Fordney-McCum- 
ber Act But Is Higher 
Than Law Names 


—_———- 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 20—Assistant 
Secretary Clifford of the Treasury De- 
partment has sent notices to collectors of 
customs informing them of .Canadian 
rates of duties on automobiles and other 
articles, and advising them that counter- 
vailing duties are required by the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Act and are to be assessed 
accordingly. The rates to be assessed 
are higher than those specifically named 
in the new law. 

The following list showing rates im- 
posed by Canada on American exports 
is based on advice from the Department 
of State: 

Automobile bodies and automobile 
chassis, 35 per cent ad valorem (item 
438 Canadian tariff). 

Automobile bodies of iron and steel, 
unfinished, which merely represent an 
assembly of the parts and are not painted 
or upholstered or otherwise finished, 30 
per cent (item 454 Canadian tariff). 

Parts of the foregoing, such as iron 
or steel stampings, 30 per cent (item 
454 Canadian tariff). 





Two Passenger Runabout 
Developed by Milburn 


TOLEDO, Dec. 20—Milburn Wagon 
Co. has developed a 2-passenger electric 
runabout which may be described as a 
cross between a coupe and a roadster. 

The standard model 27-L, 5-passenger 
brougham, shows many improvements in 
both workmanship and performance. Ad- 
ditional battery capacity is provided with 
a heavier duty motor, while equipment 
includes snubbers, Alemite lubrication 
and all instruments necessary to insure 
intelligent and easy operation. 

Supplementary to this model, the Mil- 
burn is also offering a 4-passenger coupe 
mounted on the same chassis as the 27-L. 
This vehicle, which is designated as model 
27-F, presents a staggered interior seat- 
ing arrangement, the driver’s seat be- 
ing set forward in the same manner as 
in the 3-passenger gasoline car coupe 
design. An additional auxiliary seat is 
mounted forward on the right side, di- 
rectly under the front window, thus per- 
mitting a total seating capacity for four 
passengers, 





BIG MONTH AT FORD BRANCH 


ATLANTA, Dec. 19—Sales already 
made and advance orders for cars to 
be delivered during December give as- 
Surance that this will be the biggest 
month in the history of the factory 
branch of the Ford Motor Co. here, offi- 
Clals announced yesterday. 

This does not mean the largest De- 
cember, but the largest month the com- 


pany has ever “experienced at this 
branch. Gross sales of better than 5000 
are certain in vehicles shipped, includ- 
ing Ford cars and trucks only: Both 
October and November were above 4000. 
It is also certain that the present month 
will be the biggest in the history of the 
branch in parts sales. 





175 M. P. H., Lowest Speed 
for Entry in Pulitzer Race 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 20—The mini- 
mum speed of airplanes. entering next 
year’s Pulitzer Cup race has been fixed 
at 175 m.p.h. by the Contest Committee 
of the National Aeronautic Association 
of the United States of America. 

A maximum landing limit of 75 m.p.h., 
the same as in the 1922 races at Detroit, 
also was decided upon. 

A subcommittee has been appointed to 
act with representatives of the Army 
and Navy Air: Services to select the 
course for the 1923 meet, over water if 
possible. ‘ 

The distance and pylon arrangements 
of the course have been fixed at a total 
length of 200 kilometers, with four laps 
around a 50 kilometer equilateral tri- 
angle, using two pylons at the turns, in- 
stead of one, to assure a wide turn. A 
single basis for the minimum factor of 
safety for monoplanes and biplanes— 
seven and one-half—also has been de- 
termined upon, and the committee has 
decided that contestants must retain their 
landing gears after taking the air. 

Prize money will not be offered for 
events in which only military and naval 
service planes can compete, as in the 
Pulitzer race, and at least two events 
will be arranged in which only civilian 
flyers will enter. 





PIERCE-ARROW SALES GAIN 


BUFFALO, Dec. 18—In the first 11 
months of 1922, its passenger car sales 
showed an increase of 40 per cent over 
the corresponding period last year, re- 
ports the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
In the last half of the year it is esti- 
mated that the gain over the last six 
months of 1921 will be close to 90 per 
cent. Truck sales up to Dec. 1 of the 
current year were 65 per cent more than 
those of the 1921 period. 





WITHDRAWS SHOW SANCTION 


NEW YORK, Dec. 18—By mutual 
agreement the’ sanction of the Minne- 
apolis show by the Motor and Accessory 
Association has been withdrawn. This 
leaves New York, Chicago and Boston 
as the only shows this winter open to 
manufacturers of parts and aecessories 
as exhibitors. 





NEW STUDEBAKER BRANCH 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 15—Studebaker 
Corp. has opened a factory branch in 
this city to replace the former distrib- 
utorship. W. J. Owens is retail sales 
manager, and George Mander. wholesale 
representative. 
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Road. Work Expands 
Under Chilean Law 


Chief Activity Centers Around 
Santiago—Proves Relief to 
Unemployment 


SANTIAGO, CHILE, Nov. 8 (by mail) 
—A compilation of the highway activities 
in Chile, made by the Automobile Asso- 
ciation of Valparaiso and Vina del Mar, 
shows that 43 kilometers of roads and 
120 kilometers of paving, principally in 
the neighborhood of Santiago, the Chil- 
ean capital, have been built or improved 
as a result of the new Chilean road law. 

A total of 13,000,000 pesos (Chilean) 
also has been expended on road work as 
a measure to combat the recent unem- 
ployment problem, which was so marked 
some months ago when nitrate produc- 
tion was at a low ebb. 

A six kilometer concrete highway was 
recently opened connecting this city, 
which is the seaport for the capital ana 
the chief maritime outlet of Chile, with 
the suburban city of Vina del Mar. This 
highway was built by a North American 
paving company and is an excellent piece 
of work. It is fifteen meters in width 
and has a double line of electric tram- 
way tracks in the center. 


Road from Valparaiso 


The same company is also building an 
experimental road on the route from Val- 
paraiso to Santiago. {It is six meters in 
width, the central four meters being of 
crushed stone with concrete top and the 
outer shoulders of one meter width on 
either side of crushed stone only. The 
Santiago highway, when completed, will 
be one of the most important motor 
routes in all of Latin-America. 

The Chilean road law was passed in 
March, 1920, the special revenues pro- 
vided by it starting in part from July 1 
of that year but not entirely until 1921. 
Provisions of the law, however, prevent 
the use of any of these funds until the 
following year after they are collected 
and, consequently, it was not until 1922 
that these funds became available for 
road work in any large degree. : 

The principal work now consists of 
repairs on the existing roads and for 
this work Chilean factories have built 
for the government 72 road rollers, their 
cost totalling $20,000 gold. 





COTTON MILLS TURN TO TIRES 


ATLANTA, Dec. 18—Officials of the 
Thomaston Cotton Mills Co. of Thomas- 
ton, Ga., advise they have closed several 
large contracts lately with northern tire 
manufacturers for the production of tire 
fabric, and will at onee install additional 
new machinery at the plant, and here- 
after turn attention largely to tire-fabric 
making. The plant is also to be enlarged. 
In the past year about half a dozen 
Georgia cotton mills have turned to the 
production of tire fabric. 
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BANK CREDITS 
Written exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE 
InpusTRigs by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., second largest bank in America. 











The tendency in the call money mar- 
ket last week was toward greater ease, 
and the supply was well in excess of 
the demand. Actual rates ranged from 
3% per cent to 5 per cent, as compared 
with 4 per cent to 5% per cent in the 
previous week. A slightly easier trend 
was noted in time money, the rate for 
all maturities from 60 days to 6 months 
being 4% per cent to 5 per cent, as com- 
pared with 5 per cent in the previous 
week. Although offerings were in freer 
supply, no real important transactions 
were effected. The prime commercial 
rate remained at 4% per cent to 4% 
per cent. 

The outstanding event of last week was 
the sensational advance in sterling ex- 
change which carried the demand rate 
up to $4.69, the highest level since the 
spring of 1919 and within 17% cents of 
par. Although there was a swift down- 
ward reaction to $4.63, a large part of 
the gain over the previous week was 
held. 

Unfilled orders on the books of the 
United States Steel Corp. at the end of 
November totaled 6,820,242 tons, which 
was a loss of 62,045 tons from the total 
reported at the end of October. This 
decrease followed eight consecutive 
months in which the forward business 
showed gains. The last previous de- 
crease was reported for last February 
at a time when the industry had begun 
to show signs of recovery from the de- 
pression that had begun in the summer 
of 1920. Although actual new business 
placed during November is said to have 
exceeded October’s volume, the increased 
ease in shipping finished products from 
the mills tended to offset this. 

Merchandise exports from the United 
States during the mznth of November 
totaled $383,000,000, which was $12,000,- 
000 greater than the value of October 
exports, and $19,000,000 more than the 
value of merchandise exports for No- 
vember, 1921. As compared with total 
value of exports in November, 1913, the 
figures for November of this year show 
an increase of $138,000,000. 

The Federal Reserve statement as of 
Dec. 18, 1922, showed an increase of $15,- 
431,000 in gold reserves and $11,907,000 
in total reserves. Bills on hand decreased 
$49,442,000 and total earning assets $53,- 
998,000. Deposits also declined $48,994,- 
000, while Federal Reserve notes in cir- 
culation increased $17,963,000. The re- 
serve ratio advanced from 74.3 per cent 
to.75.1 per cent. 





FALOR TO INCREASE OUTPUT 


AKRON, Dec. 20—The Falor Manu- 
facturing Co. is planning substantial pro- 
duction. increases the first of the year. 
The company, which manufactures tire 
tubes exclusively, has just moved into its 
new factory in North Akron. It was or- 
ganized two years ago by Shelby Falor, 
former Goodyear official. 


While November business was the big- 
gest in the company’s history, Falor re- 
ports that December production and 
sales will run 15 per cent higher than 
those of November... The company now 
is manufacturing 1600 tubes daily and 
Jan. 1 will go to a production of 2000 
daily. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 











Belle City Malleable tron Co. of Racine, 
Wis., has increased its authorized. capitali- 
zation from $500,000 to $1,300,000. The new 
issue is made to finance the entire recon- 
struction of the plant during a three-year 
period at a cost of $800,000, doubling the 
former capacity and providing the most 
modern buildings, equipments and methods. 
The first unit of the reconstruction, an 
annealing building, costing $250,000, is being 
completed and will be ready for occupancy 
Jan. 15. A new $25,000 office building will be 
occupied Jan. 1. Next spring the first unit 
of a new foundry will be started. All con- 
struction work is planned so that there will 
be no interruption of operations at any time. 

Globe Ball Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of steel balls, ball bearings, ete., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $75,000 to 
$125,000 to finance enlargement of the plant 
and business. At the same time the cor- 
porate name was changed to Globe Bearings 
Co., to indicate better the character of the 
industry. 


Edmunds & Jones Corp. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 


the preferred and 50 cents a share on the 
common stocks, both payable Jan. 2 to 
holders of record Dee, 20. 


Hupp Motor Car Co. has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on the 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 1 to stock of 
record Dec, 20, 

Continental Motors Corp. for the nine 
months ended July 31, 1922, shows net profits 
of $1,281,618 after charges and taxes, 





Wills Creditors Advised 
of Time for Filing Claims 


DETROIT, Dec. 20—Creditors of C. H. 
Wills & Co. are being notified by the 
Security Trust Co., receiver, to file all 
claims against the company on or before 
Feb. 5 next. The appraising of the prop- 
erty is nearing final stages and a report 
will soon be made by the receiver. 

The business of the company is re- 
ported to be in satisfactory volume. The 
receiver is bending every effort to com- 
plete its work so that a termination may 
be reached before the opening of the 1923 
heavy manufacturing season. 





H. H. HEWITT DIES 


BUFFALO, Dec. 20—Herbert H. Hew- 
itt, president of the Hewitt Rubber Co., 
died Tuesday following an extended ill- 
ness. Besides his connection with the 
Hewitt company, Hewitt was manager of 
the Reading Car Wheel Co. of Reading, 
manager of the Magnus Metal Co., Buf- 
falo, and had diversified interests in this 
part of the country. 
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Engineers Inspect 


Big Dirigible ZR-| 


Visit Hangar at Lakehurst— 
Frame Work of Machine 


Nears Completion 


LAKEHURST, N. J., Dec. 19—The 
giant dirigible ZR-1 which is being as- 
sembled in the Navy’s mammoth hangar 
here was inspected to-day by members 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
and other engineers who came here from 
New York and Philadelphia for that pur- 
pose. The framework of the ship, con- 
structed almost entirely of duralumin, 
is nearing completion, and a part of the 
covering is already applied, while sev- 
eral of the gas bags are completed and 
ready for installation. 

The process of assembly being followed 
involves laying out on the floor the sub- 
assemblies of the transverse rings, the 
largest of which are 78 ft. in diameter. 
These are formed from duralumin lattice- 
work girders previously fabricated in the 
Naval Aircraft Factory. When assem- 
bled the rings are hoisted by tackle at- 
tached at three points and swung into 
position, after which the longitudinal 
girders are riveted in place. In the keel 
of the ship is incorporated a triangular 
passageway, which contains the operating 
controls and affords means for passage 
between the six cars suspended below the 
hull, each car containing one six-cylinder 
300-hp. Packard engine designed espe- 
cially for dirigible service. 


Hydrogen May Replace Helium 


Helium will first be used to inflate the 
gas bags and support the ship in its 
initial flights, but this may later give 
place to hydrogen, which is far cheaper 
and more plentiful and has considerably 
greater lifting power. 

Every effort is being made to insure 
the safety of the ship and its crew. A 
committee of engineers appointed by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics has carefully checked the plans 
and specifications of the ZR-1 and has 
made inflation tests involving pressures 
50 per cent greater than the structure 
is designed to stand in service without 
signs of failure. Careful analysis and 
computation of stresses and aerodynamic 
forces acting upon the craft when in 
flight have also been made and the factor 
of safety found to be greater than that 
of any similar craft constructed to date. 


Will Cost $1,500,000 


The ship is 680 ft. long and is divided 
into 20 compartments or bags contain- 
ing about 2,290,000 cu. ft. of gas. Its 
estimated cost is about $1,500,000 or 
about 15 per cent of the cost of the 
navy’s scout cruisers, many of the func- 
tions of which it is intended to fulfill, 
although possessed of a much greater 
radius of action. It is expected that the 
craft will be completed about July 15, 
1923. 
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Cotton Crop Valuable 
Despite Small Yield 


High Prices Have Wide Moral 
Effect on Business Through- 
out South 


od 


ATLANTA, Dec. 20—While this year’s 
cotton production in the South as esti- 
mated by the Government is the smallest 
in twenty years with the exception of 
last season’s yield in total bales, it is 
the fourth most valuable crop the South 
has ever grown, due to the exceptionally 
high prices now prevailing for cotton, 
cotton seed and other southern agricul- 
tural products. The aggregate value of 
the total crop, not including linters and 
seed, is estimated at $1,134,608,356, for 
a yield of 9,964,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each. 

It is also estimated that the twelve 
principal southern crops this year are 
bringing approximately $1,200,000,000 
more than the same twelve crops brought 


the South last year, which means that ~ 


the buying power of Southern farmers 
is now at the highest mark in history in 
spite of excessively large debts they 
have been liquidating with this year’s 
profits. 


All Factories at Capacity 


The moral effect of this on Southern 
business is surprising. Nearly every 
factory in the South is running at ca- 
pacity, most of them well sold ahead 
into 1923; wholesalers report the biggest 
volume of holiday business the past two 
months they have experienced in years, 
on a par with the flush periods of 1919; 
retailers state business was never in 
greater volume. 

There is a shortage of labor in most 
of the important industries, and the best 
of wages are being paid. 

The South has fully recovered from its 
long period of deflation, and is looking 
toward 1923 as one of the biggest years 
it has known in a business way. 

Construction activity is continuing un- 
abated over the whole district through 
the winter months, and most cities re- 
port new building records in 1922. In 
Atlanta, the total is better than $20,- 
000,000 for the year, exceeding the pre- 
vious biggest year in the city’s history 
by more than $5,000,000. 


Financial State Good 


Bankers state that financially the 
whole section is in first class shape, and 
will enter 1923 with fewer debts than it 
has ever known at the beginning of a 
new year. 

_Exclusive, perhaps of the inflation pe- 
riod, the year was the best automotive 
dealers and distributors have yet expe- 
rienced, and in some cases, principally 
with those handling lower priced and 
medium priced cars, was the biggest year 
without exception. 

Among the smaller dealers in towns 
and communities dependent mostly on 
rural trade, business the last six months 


has been exceptional and is steadily im- 
proving from month to month as crop 
prices and cotton continue to advance. 
Most accessory jobbers also report the 
biggest volume during 1922 they have 
experienced in many years, with the 
1923 outlook for a still larger volume. 
The volume of general business in the 
Atlanta Federal Reserve district during 
November experienced the largest in- 
crease of any other reserve district in 
the United States, Atlanta’s increase be- 
ing 21.4 per cent as compared with an 
increase of 13 per cent for the country 
as a whole. The Atlanta district com- 
prises the group of southeastern States. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 











Vig-Tor Axle Co. has purchased the fully 
equipped plant of the Forest City Machine 
& Forge Co. in Cleveland, for the manufac- 
ture of internal gear drive rear axles for 
trucks, and front axles for both commercial 
and passenger cars. The plant is appraised 
at 750,000 and embraces two three-story 
buildings, 40 x 70 feet and 85 x 177 feet; a 
main machine building, 100 x 296 feet, and 
three smaller structures. 

Bessemer Metal Products Cc., formed 
recently at Bessemer, Ala., plans the im- 
mediate establishment of a plant in that 
city for the manufacture of metal auto- 
mobile parts, including principally pistons, 
piston rings, connecting rods, pins, and 
similar items, according to E. J. Perkins of 
Bessemer, president of the company. 

Gas Tank Recharging Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer and distributor of acetylene 
ges and by-products, has plans for a com- 
plete new plant on a new site in West Allis. 
Bids closed Dec. 15 on six buildings of fire- 
proof construction, work on which is to be 
started immediately after Jan. 1 at a cost 
of $150,000. 

Fountain City Lumber & Body Co. was 
organized and incorporated at Knoxville, 
Tenn., this month and is planning the estab- 
lishment of a plant manufacturing auto- 
mobile bodies and truck bodies. oe 
grantley, W. J. Statum and others, of Knox- 
ville, are the incorporators. 

Hayes Wheel Co. individual stockholders 
have formed the Morrison Stamping Co. 
with $100,000 capital, to engage in the 
general automobile stamping business. The 
property adjoining the Hayes plant at 
Detroit has been obtained for a site. 

Kings Manufacturing Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer of the Henderson window holder and 
automobile body hardware, has secured larger 
quarters at 32 Thirty-third Street, Brooklyn. 

E. G. Budd Manufacturing Co. has bought 
a five-story concrete factory in Philadelphia 
from Simmons Properties, Inc., for $425,000. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. and the A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump works have opened a branch 
office in the Ellicott Square building, Buffalo. 


FORD TRAINING CHINESE 


DETROIT, Dec. 18—The first of sev- 
eral hundred young Chinese have entered 
the employ of the Ford Motor Co. to re- 
ceive a thorough training in American 
manufacturing and business methods, so 
as to be competent to fill positions in the 
Ford factory at Canton, China. 
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METAL MARKETS 








While there is a seasonable easing off in 
the demand for most steel products, especi- 
ally so in sheets, automotive consumefs are 
consistently covering their first quarter 1923 
wants. They are doing this in rational 
fashion and, because of the absence of all 
excitement in this buying, sellers are meet- 
ing them more than half way in the matter 
of prices. There has been a deal of activity 
in the alloy steel market in the last few 
days. The competitive spirit among the 
northern Ohio alloy stcel mills is somewhat 
more pronounced, and consumers have been 
offered inducements amounting on an 
average to $5 per ton as compared with 
previously prevailing prices. In anticipation 
of a strong automotive demand most of the 
alloy steel producers have committed them- 
selves heavily in the ferroalloys market, 
ferrochrome and ferrosilicon coming in for 
especially large transactions. Nickel steels, 
nickel chromium steels, and chrome 
vanadium bars are quoted about 25 cents 
per 100 pounds lower. 

Reports emanating from conservative 
Pittsburgh sources tend to show that the 
steel industry is taking seriously threats of 
another coal strike on April 1, 1923 and that 
many of the steel milis are preparing for 
such a calamity by accumulating heavy 
reserves of pig iron. The third targest 
steel interest is mentioned in particular as 
following such a course. While precautions 
of this sort would be more than vindicated 
in the event of another coal strike mater- 
ializing, it will be readily seen that these 
preparations are fraught with much risk in 
so far as concerns the markets in the event 
that fears of a repetition of this year’s coal 
shortage should after all prove unfounded. 


Pig tron.—As the result of the heavy buy- 
ing during the first half of the month, the 
market presents a much firmer appearance. 
Differentials between the various markets 
are becoming less glaring in disparity. 
Furnaces are less disposed to go far afield 
from their logical territories to get business. 
For all that, leading pig iron sellers concede 
that “furnace books are only making a be- 
ginning on 1923 business.”” Producers active 
in the Detroit territory are perhaps a shade 
firmer in their price views than those in 
other consuming centers. While tonnages 
contracted for by automotive foundries have 
been heavy in the aggregate, individual 
orders are of a size which clearly discloses 
that consumers are anticipating merely their 
actual wants and not going beyond that 
boundary line in their commitments. 

Aluminum. — Aluminum sheet offerings 
from other than the leading interests are 
at a wide range of prices. Out of stock 14 
to 16 gage body sheets sell at 4s high as 
40 @ 45 cents base while some importers are 
offering for delivery within six weeks sheets 
at 34 cents base for flat and at 35 @ 35% 
cents for circles from flat sheets. Imported 
ingot meta! also continues to show a wide 
range in quotations, 98 to 99 per cent pure 
virgin metal being quoted in one quarter at 
as low as 22 cents and in others at as hich 
as 23% cents, Information from Germany 
is to the effect that the export duty on 
aluminum wire has been reduced from 4 to 
2 per cent, but nothing is known regarding 
any action altering the export duty on 
aluminum sheets. 

Copper.—-The copper market has turned 
much firmer and “outside” holders are ask- 
ing close to producers’ prices which range 
from 14% cents up, 





SHOWS 

. 6-18—New York, National 
Automobile Show, Grand 
Central Palace, under 
auspices of National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, ; 

. 8-13— New York, Sécond 
National Automobile Body 
Builders Show, Twelfth 
Regiment Armory, under 
the auspices of the Auto- 
mobile Body Builders 
Association. 

. 27-Feb. 3—Chicago, Annual 
Automobile Salon. 

27 - Feb. 3 — Chicago, 
National Automobile 
Show, under auspices of 
National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Coliseum and First Regi- 
ment Armory. 


May 


FOREIGN SHOWS 


. 15-Jan. 2— Paris, Aero- 
nautical 
Palace. 
cale des Industries Aero- 
nautiques, 9 Rue Anatole 
de la Forge. 


. 13-24 — Brussels, Sixteenth 
International 
and 
‘Palais du Conquantenaire. 


April - July, 
Sweden, 
Automobile 
Sponsored by the Royal 
Automobile 
Sweden. 


10 — Berlin - Grunewald, 
German Grand Prix. 


Calendar 


Salon, Grand 
Chambre Syndi- 


American 


National 
Show. 


Automobile 
Cycle Exposition, 


Feb. 


1923 — Gothenburg, 
International 


Exhibition, Eisenman, 


Club of Avenue, 


RACES 


CONVENTIONS 


Jan. Fone oF bgt cere 
0 
Congress and Fourteenth 
Good ads 


29 - 31 — Chicago, 
Meeting, Automobile Elec- 
tric Service Association, 
Congress Hotel. 
15-16—Chicago, City Club, 
Winter Sectional Meeting 
of the American Society 
for Steel Treating; W. H. 
4600 Prospect 
Cleveland, 
tional secretary. 


S. A. E. MEETINGS 
Metropolitan Section 


March 15—Speaker, William P. 
Kennedy, President, Ken- 
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nedy Engineering Corp.; 
Subject, Trolley Buses and 
Flexible Vehicles for 
Street Railway Service. 


April 19—Speaker, Edw. E. La 
Schum, General Superin- 
tendent, Motor Vehicle 
Equipment, American 
Railway Express Co.; Sub- 
ject, Engineering Features 
of Fleet Operation. 

May 17—Speaker, F. P. Gilligan, 
Secretary, Henry Souther 
Engineering Co., Subject, 
Metallic Materials for 
Automotive Work. 


Other Meetings 


Jan. 9 -12— New York, Annual 
Meeting. 

Jan. 31— Chicago Meeting and 
Dinner of the Society at 
the Congress Hotel. 


Roads 


Annual 


na- 








Co-operative Plan 


Urged on Farmers 


CHICAGO, Dec. 19—The development 
of an adequate highway transportation 
system by Federal and State govern- 
ments, was urged here by the repre- 
sentatives of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, just closing its fourth 
annual convention. The delegates repre- 
sented 6,000,000 farmers. 

A resolution was adopted ‘and: sent to 
members of Congress’ ‘requesting that 
the national and State governments’ take 
prompt steps to develop a well-rounded 
transportation system of first grade high- 
ways, which would be inter-State in 
their relation. 

Another resolution was adopted con- 
demning the high freight rates. 

Co-operative marketing by trucks was 
urged as a means of solving, to a large 
extent, the transportation problems of 
the farmer and as a possible factor in 
securing better prices for farm produce 
by the elimination of “excess” middle- 
men. 


Manufacturers Placing 
Ash Orders Well Ahead 


ATLANTA, Dec. 20—Lumber manu- 
facturers with southern headquarters in 
Atlanta and operating mills in this dis- 
trict producing ash, advise that there 
has been an unprecedented demand for 
thicker ash grades from the automobile 
manufacturers -he past two months, and 
that a majority of the mills are sold 
ahead into 1923. 

The unusual demand, in fact, has 
caused grades used most commonly by 
the automotive trades to advance in price 
the past five or six weeks, with the re- 
sult that 10/4 ash, firsts and seconds, 
which is the best grade, has ‘now reached 
$115 per thousand; common is selling at 
$77. In the 12/4 ash, firsts and seconds 
are’ at $118 per thousand, and common 
at $80. These are the two dimensions 
in thick ash most commonly used by the 
automotive trade. 

As a whole, the ash industry in the 


Southeast, most operators here state, has 
experienced one of its best years in his- 
tory, with the outlook for an even bet- 
ter volume during 1923, judging from 
advance orders now being placed by the 
automobile manufacturers. The latter 
are doing their buying much further 
in advance than they were six or seven 
months ago, and as a whole thick ash 
prices are steadily on the upward grade. 


Manager of Ford Branch 
in Houston, Tours Mexico 


DETROIT, .Dec. 18—R. S. Abbott, 
manager of the Houston branch of the 
Ford Motor Co., is now on an extended 
trip in Mexico, visiting all Ford distri- 
bution sources. Particular attention will 
be paid to sales possibilities to decide 
what will be necessary to increase busi- 
ness throughout the republic. Endeavor 
will also be made to educate the people ‘in 
the use of the Ford products for their 
special requirements. The trip is prac- 
tically a duplicate of a similar one taken 
a year ago. 

Abbott will travel south to the Isth- 
mus of Yucatan and west as far as San- 
geronimo. Economic conditions will be 
studied separately and compiled individ- 
ually by States. A considerable part 
of the time will be spent by Abbott in 
Mexico City. 

It is the intention of the company to 
locate an assembly branch in Mexico 
when economic conditions are considered 
satisfactory. Abbott’s investigation, a)- 
though designed fundamentally to in- 
crease business of the Houston branch, 
will serve to provide information on eco- 
nomic developments as a link in the 
company’s plan of manufacture. 


HEADS MITCHELL COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO, Dec. 20—Herman Waldeck, 
vice-president of the Continental & Com- 
mercial Nationa] Bank, is chairman of a 
committee of creditors organized ‘for their 
interests and for the purpose of advising 
and co-operating in the plan of reorgani- 
zation and refinancing. of the Mitchell 
Motors Co, that-is under way.. 


Barnes Uses Radio 


to Tell Truck Value 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 20—The motor 
truck is the ideal means of American 
transportation, according to Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in a radio mes- 
sage addressed to trade bodies and clubs 
throughout the United States. The mes- 
sage was broadcast at the annual ban- 
quet of the Washington City Club. 

The speaker declared that, while the 
problem of transportation should pre- 
dominate the minds of all thinking 
Americans, no definite plans were under- 
way to solve it. He recommended that 
a survey of the country’s needs be made 
by the government. 

Transportation, he declared, was the 
most outstanding need in “Present Day 
American Problems,” the subject of his 
address, and urged that business men 
and manufacturers give more study and 
support to the nation’s requirements for 
better highway transportation systems 
throughout the country. 


Stewart-Warner Income 
Estimated at $5,775,000 


CHICAGO, Dec. 18—Estimates based 
on the earnings of the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corp. for the first three- 
quarters of the current year indicate that 
the company’s net income for 1922 will 
be in the neighborhood of $5,775,000. 
After Federal taxes and dividend require- 
ments of $21,168 on the Stewart Manu- 
facturing Co.’s $264,000 8 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, this would be equivalent to 
$10.49 a share on the capital stock of 
Stewart-Warner. 

The management reports that sales and 
earnings in the current quarter are at 
the same rate as those of the second and 
third quarters, which ordinarily are the 
most active periods, A. total of $4.4 
share in dividends has been paid by the 
company this year, and its directors 
virtually have assured stockholders that 
the annual rate will -be increased to $5 
next. year, 

















